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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  tiling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  prodaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  greed  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  lawf  if  he  Mis  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  mcu'tgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Da  Fo«. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

All  thonglits  of  the  Suez  Canal  have  been  banished 
from  London  this  week  by  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
streets.  Oar  pride  in  having  at  last  been  favoured 
with  a  Ministry  whose  foreign  policy  is  spirited  has 
been  almost  blasted  in  the  bad  by  this  rude  reminder 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  crael  neglect  of  his  sanitary  pledges. 
If  Mr.  Disraeli’s  restless  ambition  is  in  search  of  new 
fields  to  conquer,  let  him  struggle  through  London,  if 
he  can,  in  a  chariot  or  on  foot  daring  a  snowstorm,  or, 
worse  still,  during  a  thaw.  The  Spectator  of  last  week, 
with  that  profound  metaphysical  instinct  which  distin* 
guishes  our  able  contemporary,  detected  in  Mr.  Disraeli, 
apropos  of  the  Suez  Purchase,  an  entire  absence  of  the 
Hebrew  consciousness  of  sin.  A  visit  to  London  this 
week  would,  we  are  convinced,  have  developed  the 
latent  germ.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  torpid  conscience  would 
have  been  pricked,  and,  if  he  had  still  shrank  from 
wielding  the  besom  of  Municipal  Reform,  he  might  at 
least  have  been  tempted  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
Semitic  luxury  of  hanging  the  Lord  Mayor. 


We  ventured  last  week  to  tell  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  that  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  defending  his  title.  It  was  just  the 
very  thing  wanted  to  be  the  coping-stone  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
fame,  and  rumour  has  hastened  to  make  him  a  present 
of  it.  It  was  “  just  like  Dizzy ;  ”  it  must  have  been 
him ;  people  have  absolutely  refused  to  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  anybody  else.  Coryphaei  so  far  apart 
as  the  Spectator  and  Punch  have  jostled  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  place  the  laurel  on  his  brow.  Other 
claimants,  too,  have  been  set  up.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
has  been  under  the  necessity  of  annihilating  a  spurious 
pretender  in  the  City,  and  proving  that  an  idea  so  noble 
could  not  have  originated  in  the  base  haunts  of  Mammon. 
But  whatever  other  claims  are  preferred,  whether  spu¬ 
rious  or  genuine,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  honour  will 
iu  the  end  remain  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  croaking  prophets  of  evil  who  dare 
to  hint  that  perhaps  a  week  hence  Mr.  Disraeli  may  find 
it  advisable,  to  disclaim  the  purchase  as  the  unauthorised 
action  of  a  subordinate. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  week  some  little  excitement 
was  caused  by  a  rumour  that  the  Sultan  had  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  Khedive  for  selling  his  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  the  rumour  was  .promptly  contradicted. 
'On  Monday  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
sent  an  extract  from  an  inflammatory  article  in  the 


Moscow  GazetfCy  in  which  the  right  of  the  Khedive  to 
“  sell  a  portion  of  his  property,’*  to  “ partition  out  the 
property  of  his  suzerain,”  was  sharply  questioned. 
This  was  followed  yesterday  by  a  longer  and  more  in¬ 
flammatory  extract  from  the  same  organ,  forwarded 
from  Berlin,  in  which  we  were  told,  not  without  some 
semblance  of  truth,  that  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
had  begun,  and  that  England  had  seized  her  share  of 
the  spoil.  The  dangers  of  English  ascendancy  in  the 
Canal  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  enlarged  upon.  ”  If  the  entrance  and  the  exit  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  both  to  become  English,  that 
sea  would  be  no  more  than  a  canal  for  English  shipping; 
and  England  would  be  not  only  the  first  but  the  omy 
naval  Power  in  the  world.”  People  here  are  not  very 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  precise  influence  of  the 
Moscow  Gazette  in  Russia ;  but  the  disquiet  caused  by 
its  truculence  was  counterbalanced  by  the  reassuringly 
peaceful  tone  of  the  St.  Petersburg  official  Press,  and 
by  the  speech  of  the  Czar  in  proposing  the  health  of  his 
brother  Emperors  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  “  I 
am  happy,”  he  said,  “  to  be  able  to  state  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  the  intimate  alliance  between  our  three 
Empires  and  our  three  armies,  founded  by  our  august 
predecessors  for  the  defence  of  our  common  cause,  still 
remains  intact  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  has  no 
other  aim  than  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  and 
the  peace  of  Europe.  I  have  full  confidence  that,  with 
the  aid  of  God,  our  united  efforts  will  attain  the  peace¬ 
ful  end  which  we  have  in  view,  which  the  whole  of 
Europe  desires,  and  of  which  all  States  are  in  need,” 
Still  an  indefinable,  though  perhaps  wholly  groundless, 
suspicion  is  current  that  the  three  Emperors  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  their  alliance  from  snapping  next 
spring. 

The  Forty-Fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  with  a  very  confident  Presidential 
Message  from  General  Grant.  The  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  find  the  policy 
of  their  party  sharply  challenged  by  the  President,  who, 
feeling  that  his  opponents  no  longer  represent  the  force 
of  popular  opinion,  does  not  express  any  deference  to¬ 
wards  them.  For  instance,  the  Democrats  are  supported 
everywhere  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  vote ;  yet 
they  will  find  much  difficulty  in  directly  opposing  the 
policy  on  the  Schools  question,  and  on  the  position  of 
religious  sects  which  the  President  recommends.  . 
General  Grant  contends  that  “popular  education  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  country’s 
institutions,”  and  “recommends  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment  establishing  free  schools, 
irrespective  of  sex,  colour,  nationality,  or  religion,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  teaching  therein  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  Pagan 
tenets,  and  prohibiting  taxation  for  sectarian  schools.” 

He  further  suggests  the  taxation  of  Church  properties. 
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But  the  Roman  Catholics  have  succeeded  in  indirectly 
endowing  their  Church  and  in  procuring  its  exemption 
from  taxation.  The  Democratic  majority  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  compelled  either  to  ratify  those  concessions  to 
Papal  aggression  which  are  very  sincerely  detested  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  or  to  adopt  the  measures  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  President,  which  will  alienate  the  Romanist 
vote.  In  the  same  way  the  Message  deals  with  the 
currency  question,  calling  upon  Congress  “  to  insure  the 
consummation  of  the  Act  of  the  last  Congress  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  on  January  1,  1879.  A  full,  healthy,  and  per¬ 
manent  reaction  in  favour  of  the  industries  and  financial 
welfare  of  the  country  cannot  come  until  there  is  a 
return  to  the  specie  measure  of  values.”  This  is  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  inflationists  of  the  Dempcratic  majority  to 
swallow ;  yet  if  they  refuse  to  swallow  it  they  expose 
themselves  to  worse  disasters  than  those  of  the  recent 
autumn  elections.  A  good  deal  too  much  has  been  made 
in  this  country  of  the  President’s  tall  talk  about  Spain 
and  Cuba.  It  is  merely  meant  to  satisfy  the  national 
vanity  of  Americans,  and  does  not  in  the  least  portend 
any  disturbance  of  international  peace. 


On  matters  financial  as  well  as  political,  the  Liberal 
majority  of  the  German  Parliament  has  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  repeatedly  traversed  the  views  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  ^There  is  disagreement  between  him  and  the 
party  which  usually  supports  his  policy  on  the  question 
of  the  Bourse  Tax  and  of  the  Brewing  Tax  ;  disagree¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  Payment  of  Members ; 
disagreement  on  the  subject  of  the  Penal  Code  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill.  Payment  of  Members  was  this  year  resolved 
upon  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The 
Federal  Council — an  upper  house  composed  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  various  royal  and  ducal  Courts — will,  of 
course,  put  its  veto  again  upon  that  resolution,  as  it  did 
in  years  past.  Nothing  short  of  a  legislative  strike 
would  seem  to  be  able  to  wring  the  required  assent 
from  that  obstructive  Upper  House  of  paid  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Against  the  main  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  Amendment  Bill,  the  whole  enlightened  opinion 
of  Germany  is  in  arms.  Moderates,  Progressists,  and 
Democrats  denounced  the  Bill  with  equal  heartiness. 
M.  Lasker,  the  leader  of  those  National  Liberals  who 
have  too  often  shown  vacillation  in  times  of  great  crisis, 
declared  with  becoming  firmness,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  adopt  those  clauses 
which  have  reference  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  the 
right  of  meeting,  the  right  of  association,  and  of  free 
public  discussion.  No  further  curtailment  of  those 
liberties  will  l)o  submitted  to  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  warning  to  the  Chancellor  which 
ho  cannot  safely  disregard. 


The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  the  soul  of  candour. 
Whatever  may  bo  his  merits  or  faults  as  a  Commander, 
ho  undoubtedly  possesses  the  great  virtue  of  candour. 
In  his  speech  to  the  Fishmongers  on  Thursday  night 
His  Royal  Highness  declared,  with  engaging  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  that  fourteen  millions  and  a-half  per  annum 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  England  an  efficient  army, 
luike  Oliver  Twist,  the  Duke  demands  more  than  that 
paraimonious  Bumble,  the  British  taxpayer,  has  thought 
tit  to  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  Premising  that  we 
ought  to  place  our  military  institutions  in  the  most 
efficient  position,”  he  emphatically  vowed  that  “  no¬ 
thing  can  bo  done  without  very  liberal  means  being 
placed  at  our  disposal.”  Quite  true.  But  are  not 
fourteen  and  a-ha^  millions  sterling  aimually  pretty 
”  liberal  means  ”  for  keeping  up  what  the  Duke  himself 
acknowledges  to  be  only  our  second  lino  of  defence  ? 
What  nation  in  the  world,  except  England,  spends  one- 
half  of  this  prodigious  sum  on  a  second  line  ? 


More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the  election  con¬ 
test  in  East  Aberdeenshire,  because  eight  years  ago  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  county,  who  had  been  Tory  for 


generations,  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
interests  were  insufficiently  represented,  and  went 
boldly,  in  spite  of  the  Tory  landlords,  almost  in  a  mass 
for  a  man  of  their  own.  Such  a  rebellion,  which 
created  much  surprise  at  the  time,  was  almost  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  hitherto  they  have  shown  no  signs  of  wavering 
in  their  new  Mth,  the  chief  article  of  which,  that  it  is 
foolish  to  use  political  power  to  their  own  disadvantage, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  learnt  by  every  county  constitu¬ 
ency.  In  the  present  contest  there  seems  little  danger 
of  their  relapsing  into  Toryism.  There  are  three  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field,  and  the  one  who  is  nominally  Conser¬ 
vative  would  be  shunned  as  a  dangerously  advanced 
Radical  in  many  pai*ts  of  the  country.  General  Gordon 
would  extend  Household  Suffmge  to  the  counties; 
would  change  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  into  a 
compulsory  measure  ;  would  give  tenants  a  joint  right  in 
ground  game ;  would  deprive  the  Justices  of  the  power 
of  trying  game  cases,  and  reserve  them  for  the  paid 
Sheriffs  ;  and  would  sweep  away  that  institution  which 
is  so  mysterious  and  venerable  to  the  English  mind— the 
Law  of  Hypothec.  Such  is  Toryism  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  extraordinarily  advanced  stage  of 
General  Gordon’s  “education,”  he  would  seem  to  have 
no  chance,  unless  the  farmers  are  divided  between  two 
nominally  as  well  as  really  Liberal  candidates.  The 
Scotsman  observes  that  the  hard-headed  farmers  have 
remarked  a  difference  between  Tory  candidates  and 
Tory  members;  the  principles  of  the  candidates  are 
unobjectionable,  but  the  members  have  a  strange  habit 
of  voting  wrong. 


The  Scotch  farmers  have  sturdily  insisted  upon' 
choosing  representatives  who  sympathise  with  them, 
and  the  English  farmers  will  not  be  long  in  following  their 
example.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  a  stirring  speech  at  a  great 
Liberal  gathering  at  Hackney  on  Thursday,  in  which 
county  matters  were  very  prominent — the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fawcett,  insisting  that  the 
farmers  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Government — an¬ 
ticipated  us  in  his  paraphrase  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
saying  that  “  what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  England 
will  think  to-morrow.”  Mr.  Fawcett  has  been  taunted 
with  fearing  a  redistribution  of  seats,  because,  if  equi¬ 
tably  carried  out,  it  would  give  more  representatives  to 
the  counties,  and  the  counties  are  hopelessly  Tory.  Mr. 
Fawcett  by  no  means  admits  this  gloomy  consequence. 
“  Who,”  he  asked,  “is  going  to  be  rash  enough  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  will  always  be 
so  benighted  as  to  think  that  their  best  representatives 
are  the  Tory  landholders  ?  Talk  about  the  tenant 
farmers  being  constantly  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Government!  Why,  in  that  exclusive  Tory  Cabinet, 
in  which  not  even  a  single  borough  representative  was 
to  be  admitted,  because  he  would  destroy  the  harmony 
of  the  county  clique,  they  thought  they  had  performed 
an  act  of  great  condescension  by  receiving  among  them 
a  representative  of  the  tenant  farmers.  What  have 
they  since  done  ?  He  happened  to  show  some  of  the 
independent  Qualities  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  they 
have  scolded  him,  reprimanded  him,  whipped  him  out 
of  the  Government.  If  he  had  been  a  schoolboy  he 
could  not  have  been  more  scolded  by  the  Prime  Minister 
for  showing  a  little  independence  than  he  has  been. 
Talk  about  the  counties  being  always  strongholds  of 
Conservatism !  Why,  who  manufactured  the  great 
Conservative  reaction  ?  It  was  the  chambers  of  agri¬ 
culture.  And  what  is  the  position  of  those  chambers 
at  the  present  moment  ?  Why,  they  are  in  open  revolt 
and  rebellion  against  the  Government.” 


The  reverent  examination  of  institutions  which  Lord 
Hartington  recommended  as  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  not  been  neglected  ;  but  politicians  have  also 
applied  themselves  of  late  to  the  more  exciting  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  free  examination  of  persons.  At  Pembroke, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  spoke  almost  as  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  as  Lord  Jeffrey  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  of  the  North  Pole.  “  I  refer,” 
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said  Mr.  Reed,  “to  a  gentleman  whose  position  in  the 
Government  was  a  humble  one,  and  who,  by  a  strange 
combination  of  inactivity  and  rashness,  contrived  to 
lower  even  the  humble  post  which  he  held.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  present  Judge-Advocate 
General,  whatever  that  may  be.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  much, 
although  it  is  a  high-sounding  name ;  for  if  it  had  been 
a  post  of  serious  importance,  it  would  never  have  been 
held  by  Mr.  Bentinck.”  Mr.  Reed  went  on  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to  endorse  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Bentinck  “  as  soon  as  he  got 
outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  within  which  he  Hn/j 
been  appropriately  silent,”  for,  if  so,  he  would  “  hold 
them  responsible  for  placing  themselves  in  antagonism 
to  the  just  interests  of  the  seamen  of  this  country.” 
“  He  says  that  the  cause  of  the  Government  and  the 
cause  of  the  shipowners  stand  pretty  nearly  on  the 
same  basis.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment 
to  resist — as  he  hoped  the  shipowners  of  the  future 
would  resist — the  attacks  which  have  been  so  plenti¬ 
fully  showered  of  late  years.  Here  we  have  a  man  who 
is  a  Member  of  the  Government  standing  up  before  the 
country  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  who  makes  the 
most  offensive  declaration  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government — 
and  as  we  may  readily  infer  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
Government — to  help  the  shipowners  to  resist  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  them, 
but  which  really  means  to  resist  those  efforts  which 
Mr.  Plimsoll  and  others  are  making  to  protect  the  sea¬ 
men  of  this  country.” 


is  not  afraid  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
alone  is  to  blame.  “  In  the  good  old  times,  the  Clerk¬ 
ship  of  the  Polls  could  be  given  away  to  the  used-up 
Ancient  of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  But  the  Chief 
Commissionership  of  Charities  is  a  very  different  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  sinecure  clerkship  of  the  Pells ;  and 
the  credit  which  incidentally  attended  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
distribution  of  that  valuable  piece  of  preferment  is  not 
likely  in  the  present  instance  to  attach  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  is  this  cynical  disregard  of  the  public  interest  in  tliis 
and  other  recent  appointments  to  some  of  the  higher 
posts  in  the  Civil  Service  which  seems  to  call  for  open 
censure  upon  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  for  if  report 
is  true,  it  is  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  who  is  personally  and 
exclusively  responsible  for  these  profligate  appoint¬ 
ments.” 


Affairs  have  been  very  quiet  in  the  City  this  week. 
Financial  papers  hint  that  many  speculators  have  had 
such  a  severe  lesson  by  the  twist  that  they  got  in 
Egyptian  and  Peruvian  stocks  that  they  have  no 
energy,  and  many  of  them  no  money,  left  wherewith  to 
enter  on  a  new  campaign.  At  present  Turkish  bond¬ 
holders  are  on  tip-toe  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Sultan  can  or  will  allow  the  necessary  mon^  to  bo 
scraped  together  for  the  January  dividends.  They  are 
also  having  a  free  fight  amongst  each  other,  being 
divided  into  two  camps — the  aristocratic  snobs  and  the 
vulgar  snobs — and  between  them  they  are  affording  the 
outside  world  that  never  put  its  trust  in  Turkish  l^nds 
some  sweet  sport.  The  Conservative  member  for  New¬ 
castle  has  been  weeping  in  public  over .  the  failures,  in 
which  a  vain  world  has  been  deaf  to  his  overpowering 
merits,  and  is  said  to  have  solemnly  constituted  himself 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte  in  behalf  of 
his  own  crotchets.  It  is  most  amusing.  Here  is  the 
Turk  spending  his  last  breath,  as  it  were,  to  find  a  last 
half-crown  in  the  pound,  and  yonder  are  his  creditors 
fighting  as  to  whether  he  shall  pay  ten  shillings  in  this 
way  or  the  other. 


Another  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  seen  fit  to 
honour  has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  examination — 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  the  new  chief  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  yesterday, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Ronndell  analyses  the  work  which  the  Chief 
Commissioner  has  to  do,  pointing  out  that  it  requires 
“a  combination  of  train^  legal  and  ripe  educational 
experience ;  ”  and  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald.  According  to  Sir 
Seymour’s  “  record,”  he  is  “  a  political  personage  who 
indeed  can  call  himself  a  barrister  of  ‘  not  less  than 
twelve  years  standing  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,’ 
but  who  probably  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  all  pre¬ 
tension  to  being  a  barrister  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  under  which  he  is  appointed.”  “  This,”  cries  Mr. 
Roundell,  “  is  the  person  whose  concurrence  is  required 
to  every  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  This  is  the  person — presumably 
the  most  eiqperienced  legal  member  of  the  Board — who 
is  to  exercise  that  most  responsible  function  of  giving 
an  ‘  opinion  or  advice  in  writing,’  which  carries  with  it 
a  statutory  indemnity  to  the  trustee  who  acts  upon  it. 
This  is  the  ‘  Chairman  or  President  ’ — to  sum  up  the 
qualifications  of  the  office  in  the  words  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners — who  ‘  should  be  a  man  of  great 
weight  and  experience,  whose  judgment  would  command 
the  respect  of  both  parties.’  ” 


The  Alberta  and  Mistletoe  collision  seems  to  have 
frightened  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  as  much  as  it  did  the 
two  coroners.  The  learned  Judge  rails  at  the  jury  for 
not  giving  a  verdict,  and  at  the  coroner  for  sending 
them  to  the  Assizes,  instead  of  discharging  them  himself. 
The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Baron’s  charge  differ  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  One  newspaper  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  sapdng  that  a  verdict  against  Captain 
Welch  “  would  give  great  pain  to  the  Queen,”  but  from 
the  other  reports  we  infer  that  the  language  really  used 
was  something  less  outrageous  than  this.  The  Times 
judiciously  leaves  out  a  number  of  striking  passages 
which  are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  other  papers. 
The  Judge  not  only  tells  the  jury  that  they  ought  to 
have  given  a  verdict,  but  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
the  verdict  ought  to  have  been.  He  insisted  on  the 
theory  that  the  Mistletoe  was  really  trying  to  get  near 
the  Queen’s  yacht,  and  urged  that  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen  must  be  kept  out  of  the  case,  that  Captain 
Welch  was  a  competent  officer,  and  that,  all  Englishmen 
being  proud  of  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  Queen  travels,  it  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  it 
now.  On  most  of  these  points  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell 
came  into  direct  collision  with  the  jury  who  hoard  the 
evidence.  He  dismissed  them  with  a  final  warning 
“not  to  bo  influenced  by  a  desire  to  give  a  verdict 
against  persons  in  high  places !  ”  Why  did  not  the 
learned  Baron  add  that  it  would  be  equally  improper  to 
be  influenced  by  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  per¬ 
sons  in  high  places  ?  Or  rather  what  right  had  he  to 
introduce  such  considerations  into  his  own  speech,  or  to 
suggest  them  to  the  jury  ?  Ho  has  not  a  word  to  say 
for  the  victims  of  the  “  accident  ”  and  their  relatives, 
but  does  his  best  to  make  the  verdict  agitable  to  the 
Queen  and  the  officers  of  her  yacht.  Partiality  of  this 
sort  in  the  trial  between  private  persons  would  almost 
justify  an  address  from  Parliament  for*  the  removal  of 
the  Judge.  Unfortunately  at  this  moment  the  Bench  is 
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lK*inj^  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  distrust  by 
that  large  section  of  the  ]>eople  which  is  just  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  its  political  power.  Tlie  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett  have  on  recent  occa¬ 
sions  provoked  the  most  vehement,  however  unfounded, 
complaints ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  had 
to  call  attention  to  the  delivery  of  a  party  speech  from 
the  Bench  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  A  few  more 
charges  like  that  of  !Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  will  do 
more  harm  than  all  the  poisonous  nonsense  of  Dr. 
Kenealy  and  the  Englishman.  There  is  one  opinion  of 
Baron  Bramwell’s  in  which  we  thoroughly  concur — 
namely,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  the  jury  were  brought  before 
him  at  all.  The  Judge,  however,  did  not  get  the  verdict 
he  seemed  to  desire — the  jury  were  discharged.  If  the 
subject  is  to  bo  further  investigated  we  suggest  that  it 
should  be  brought  before  a  grand  jury  next  time. 


asphalte,  that  in  Cheapside  being  the  oldest  ^after 
Threadneedle  Street.  From  these  we  have  gained 
a  knowledge  and  an  experience  too  valuable  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  we  deem  it  important  to  lay  before 
our  readers  at  a  time  when  all — all  metaphor  apart — 
must  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  mending  our  ways  as 
speedily  as  may  be.  Before  proceeding  further  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  during  the  past  week  these  pavements, 
and  notably  the  one  which  is  more  immediately  under 
the  nose  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  most  disgraceful  dirtiness  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  filth  imported  from  other  pavements  being 
allowed  to  remain  upon  them.  We  find,  then, .  on  no 
less  authority  than  that  of  the  City  Engineer,  that  with 
respect  to  the  Val  de  Travers  compressed  asphalte 
carriage-way  pavements  “  they  afford  much  convenience 
and  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  and  traffic ;  ”  “  that 
with  surface  cleanliness  and  reasonable  care  in  times  of 
frost  they  may  at  all  times  be  made  safe  for  the  traffic  in 
streets  of  ordinary  gradient ;  ”  “  that  they  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  cleanliness  in  the  street,  and  perhaps 
at  diminished  cost ;  ”  “  that  while  a  horse  can  travel 
173  miles  on  wood  before  it  ffills,  it  can  travel  191  miles 
on  Val  de  Travers  before  it  need  fall;”  “that  when 
horses  do  fall  upon  asphalte  they  are  less  liable  to  injury 
than  when  they  fall  upon  granite ;  ”  “  and  from  all 
sources,”  continues  the  City  Engineer,  “I  hear  that  they 
are  usually  little  hurt,  and  generally  not  hurt  at  all;  ” 
“  that  one  horse  upon  asphalte  can  do  the  work  of  two 
upon  granite,  whilst  there  is  an  enormous  saving  in 
wear  and  tear  not  only  of  carriages  but  of  men  and 
horses ;  ”  and  that  it  is  cheaper  to  clean,  and  can  be 
cleaned  ten  times  quicker  than  any  other  pavement.  It 
appears,  in  addition,  that  great  as  are  the  advantages  of 
this  pavement  for  traffic  of  every  description,  they  are 
equally  great  when  applied  to  footpaths  made  of  the 
same  material.  Being  jointless  and  impervious  to  wet, 
easily  cut  into  for  repairs,  rapidly  cleaned,  absolutely 
more  durable,  aud  only  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any 
other  material  now  in  use,  are  advantages  which 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  pavement  in  our 
possession. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  invaluable  experience  we  have 
acquired  on  this  vital  matter.  The  apathy  of  the 
authorities  aud  the  public  in  dealing  wdth  it  is,  w’e  con¬ 
fess,  disheartening.  To  be  assured  on  high  and  com¬ 
petent  authority  that  London  can  be  made  clean, 
healthy,  almost  noiseless,  that  its  inhabitants  might  live 
longer  with  an  increase  of  comfort,  its  horses  have  their 
burdens  lightened  and  their  lives  prolonged  by  an  im¬ 
proved  pavement  cheaper  than  any  other,  and  that  this 
great — why  should  we  not  also  say  this  charming — re- 
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vention  of  that  hideous  mildew  known  to  us  as  vested 
interests.  There  are  not  less  than  700,000  tons  of 
granite  used  in  the  Metropolis  every  year  apart  from  the 
macadamised  roads,  and  it  requires  no  vast  imagination 
to  conceive  that  the  purveyors  of  granite,  being  a  rich 
body  of  men  of  great  local  influence  with  Road  Boards 
— possibly  at  the  Mansion  House,  certainly  in  all  the 
vestries — are  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition 
which  condemns  us  to  noise  all  day  and  all  through  the 
night,  covers  us  with  mud,  stops  our  way,  and  at  every 
return  of  the  Cattle  Show  makes  London  a  disgrace  to 
all  who  bear  a  hand  in  its  rule.  That  being  so,  the 
journalist  with  any  passion  for  his  art  will  not  rest  until 
so  base  an  opposition  as  that  is  given  to  the  winds. 


CONSERVATIVE  UNITV. 

If  it  be  really  true,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  told  his 
audience  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester  on 
Monday  evening,  that  “  Lancashire  is  the  prerogative 
county  of  England,  and  what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day 
England  will  think  to-morrow,”  the  present  occupants 
of  the  Treasury  benches  may  find  themselves  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker  sooner  than  is  at  present 
expected.  Sir  Stafford  must  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment  the  results  of  the  recent  Municipal  elections  in 
the  North  of  England.  Indeed,  he  would  seem  to  have 
retained  an  indistinct  recollection  of  nearly  everything 
except  the  golden  rule  and  guiding  loadstar  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  Ministry — the  paramount  expediency  of  taking 
care  on  all  occasions  to  say  that  which  the  audience 
would  be  most  pleased  to  hear.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Sir  Stafford  forgot  about  the  Munici¬ 
pal  elections,  when  he  had  contrived  to  blot  so 
completely  from  his  memory  the  main  traditions 
of  his  party.  At  present,  indeed,  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Home  policy  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  that  professed  by  the  Liberals  who  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  In  a  general  way.  Sir  Stafford 
utterly  disclaims  any  necessity  for  the  examination  of 
existing  institutions.  One  institution  in  particular, 
which  of  late  has  been  visited*  somewhat  roughly  by 
Radical  winds,  he  hugs  to  his  bosom,  and  calls  by  the 
endearing  name  of  “  beloved.”  But  onlookers  cannot  help 
speculating  how  long  this  loyal  fondness  may  last,  when 
they  consider  the  tone  in  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
now  speaks  regarding  institutions  for  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  professed  equal  devotion.  When  we  consider 
the  spectacle  of  a  Conservative  Minister  standing  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester  abjuring  a  “  spirited 
foreign  policy,”  declaring  that  the  true  mission  of 
England  is  to  “  carry  commerce  and  with  commerce  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  friendship  through  the  world,” 
and  offering  Conservatives  as  the  only  Ministers 
possessing  the  will  and  the  power  to  help  England  to 
accomplish  this  mission,  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
t/wenty  years  hence  we  may  see  a  Conservative  Minister 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle  telling  the  people  that  the 
whole  dut}^  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  only  object 
they  have  earnestly  at  heart,  is  the  preservation  of  true 
religion  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  State  connec¬ 
tion  and  endowment.  Let  the  Church  beware  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  hollow  professions  of  attachment. 
The  perfidious  manner  in  which  the  Conservatives  have 
abandoned  their  old  mistress.  Protection,  is  a  measure 
of  the  depth  of  treachery  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  have  carried  cuckoo  tactics  to  a  pitch  hitherto  un¬ 
dreamt  of  in  the  warfare  of  parties.  They  are  such 
clever  cuckoos ;  having  got  possession  of  the  nest,  they 
almost  succeed  in  persuading  the  world  that  they  are 
the  original  builders  of  it.  Free  Trade  is  their  cry 
now ;  they  have  helped  to  secure  Free  Labour ;  they 
are  understood  to  be  coquetting  with  I  ree  Schools ;  it 
may  be  Free  Church  next. 

At  present  the  chief  object  of  the  Conservative 
party  seems  to  be  to  break  away  from  all  their  old 
traditions,  and  among  others  they  seem  to  bo  getting 
rid  of  their  old-fashioned  unity  and  strictness  of 
discipline.  The  Conservative  party  is  not  split  openly 


into  sections  like  the  Liberal  party,  but  though  they 
present  outwardly  a  smooth  and  level  front,  there  are 
not  wanting  significant  symptoms  of  internal  disunion. 
Within^the  apparent  solidarity  of  the  party  there  are 
antagonistic  elements  locked  together  in  deadly  strife, 
and  the  conflict  cannot  much  longer  be  carried  on  in 
secret.  It  is  not  for  us  to  rejoice  over  the  disruption  of 
brotherly  concord ;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  remark.  The  last  two  Sessions  have  given 
ominous  signs  that  underneath  the  consolidated  crust 
of  voting  power  there  is  a  struggling  mass  of  diverse 
opinion,  amidst  which  authority  is  yet  shapeless,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  mutiny  and  what  is  law  and 
order.  The  coming  Session  promises  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  nature  of  this  undisciplined  mass, 
and  to  afford  some  indication  of  what  counsels 
are  likely  to  prevail  and  take  shape  as  the  definite 
Conservative  policy,  whether  it  is  to  be  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  elastic  Liberal  policy  of  “  maintaining  insti¬ 
tutions  and  improving  them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  ” — a  policy  in  which  the 
most  advanced  of  Radicals  might  concur — or  the  more 
backward  Conservatism  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy.  Simple  obstruction  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  has  long  since  been  compelled  to  abandon ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  large  a  section  of  his  party 
Sir  S.  Northcote  can  persuade  to  follow  him  in  his  path 
of  “  improvement.”  There  are  signs,  too,  of  internal 
divisions  on  matters  of  small  er  issue  than  the  general 
policy  of  the  party.  Personal  differences  on  small 
matters  may  seriously  interfere  with  party  unity.  The 
borough  Members  may  not  be  very  powerful  individually, 
but  they  have  votes,  and  some  of  them  are  dissatisfied, 
and  are  urging  their  fellows  to  make  common  cause. 
Mr.  Gorst,  who  held  an  important  position  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  and  Mr.  Cave,  who  has  just  resigned 
office,  can  hardly  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  concerning  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  taken  in  concocting  an  apology  for 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular;  and  they  will  like  it 
all  the  less  that  Sir  Stafford  speaks  the  language 
of  honourable  and  manly  common  sense,  and  is  sure  to 
carry  the  country  with  him.  “I  have  hoard  it  re¬ 
marked,”  he  said,  “as  a  sort  of  apology  for  what  by 
some  are  considered  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  that  the  faults  which  may  be  found  are 
chargeable  not  to  the  Government,  not  to  the  Cabinet, 
but  to  what  ware  called  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
different  departments.  If  there  is  an  excuse  which 
could  be  offered  for  any  shortcomings  or  any  errors  of 
an  Administration  which  is  more  shabby,  more  mean, 
and  more  base  than  another,  it  would  be  such  an  excuse 
as  that.”  This  is  brave  language  ;  but  a  certain  person 
still  higher  in  office  than  Mr.  Gorst  or  Mr.  Cave  may 
think  it  unpleasantly  personal.  Has  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  swept  from  his  memory  among  other  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  party  the  “trivial  fond  record”  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  apology  for  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  r' 
When  one  meml^r  of  a  Government  speaks  of  the 
ffivourite  courses  of  others  in  such  terms  as  those, 
it  means  a  breach  which  cannot  easily  be  patched 
up.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Gorst  or  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  that  is  the  mutineer  against  party  authority,  wo 
may  expect  to  learn  before  next  Session  is  far  advanced. 

But  the  most  serious  danger  which  at  present  threatens 
the  unity  of  the  Conservatives  is  undoubtedly  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  farmers.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Clare  Read  is  not  a  mere  affair  of 
irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion  between  a  subor¬ 
dinate  and  his  chief.  Mr.  Read  is  much  too  robust  and  ' 
highminded  a  public  servant  to  resign  his  office  from 
personal  pique,  or  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  raillery  at  his  “  official  livery  ”  to  which  he  was 
periodically  subjected  by  his  brethren  at  their  meetings. 
The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Read’s  resignation  was 
that  he  conceived  the  interests  of  the  farmers  to  be 
systematically  and  contemptuously  ignored  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council.  When  he  took  office  he 
reserved  the  right  of  speaking  his  mind  freely  on  all 
agricultural  matters,  and  he  exercised  this  right  inde- 
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chosen  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Communal 
Councils,  and  the  Members  of  the  Conseils 
d’Airondissement  and  Conseils-Generaux.  But  all  these 
bodies  are  the  direct  creation  of  universal  suffrage. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  which  M.  Buffet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imposing  upon  the  scope  of  the  choice  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Senatorial  electors  thus  indirectly  repre¬ 
senting  the  will  of  the  nation,  Conservatism  can  hardly 
hope  to  erect  that  choice  as  a  barrier  against  the  progress 
of  Radicalism  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  nation  is  in  a 
Radical  temper.  The  last  stronghold,  therefore,  in 
which  Conservatism  has  been  able  to  make  a  stand  is 
that  section  of  the  new  Senate  which  will  be  chosen  by 
the- voice  of  the  expiring  Assembly.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  unquestionably  a  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
and  since  M.  Buffet’s  successful  rally  against  the 
scrutin  de  liste^  it  has  been  thought  that  on  an  occasion 
so  critical  as  the  choice  of  the  seventy-five  Senators 
the  Conservative  vote  would  be  thrown  en  masse  so  as 
to  secure  the  whole  number  of  vacancies  for  the 
majority. 

it  appears,  however,  from  the  voting  which  com¬ 
menced  on  Thursday,  that  the  various  fractions  of  the 
Right  suffered  on  this  occasion,  as  often  before,  either 
from  the  want  of  organisation  or  from  the  outbreak  of 
profound  differences  of  opinion  which  rendered  effective 
organisation  impossible.  The  choice  of  the  seventy- 
five  Senators  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
both  by  Conservative  and  Liberal  critics,  an  election 
by  scrutin  de  liste.  There  were  seventy-five  seats  to  be 
tilled  up,  and  less  than  700  electors.  The  Left  were 
in  a  minority,  but  they  voted  with  wonderful  discipline 
for  the  seventy- five  candidates  whom  they  put  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  various  fractions  of  the 
Right  put  forward  only  sixty-two  names  in  all,  and 
when  the  time  for  voting  came  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  real  agreement  between  the  Legitimists,  the 
Bonapartists,  and  the  Right  Centre.  On  the  first  ballot 
only  two  candidates  were  elected.  The  Due  D’Audiffret- 
Pasquier,  President  of  the  Assembly,  whoso  name  was 
upon  the  lists  both  of  the  Left  and  Right,  was  chosen 
by  551  votes  out  of  688 ;  it  is  probable  that  only  the 
!^napartists  and  some  members  of  the  Extreme  Left 
aud  of  the  Extreme  Right  opposed  the  Duke.  It  was 
not  anticipated  that  any  other  candidate  upon  either 
list  would  obtain  an  absolute  majority — 345  votes — upon 
the  first  ballot.  But  M.  Martel,  Vice-President  of  the 
Assembly,  who  used  frequently  to  be  pitted  against  M. 
Buffet  in  contests  for  the  Presidency,  was  also 
found  to  have  been  elected.  Five  other  candidates  of 
the  Left  had  340  votes  and  upwards,  while  none  of  the 
Right  had  so  many.  Seven  members  more  of  the  Left 
had  over  330  votes,  and  only  five  members  of  the  Right 
reached  the  same  level.  The  average  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  the  candidates  of  the  Left  was  computed 
on  Thursday  night  to  be  325,  while  the  average  of  the 
Right  was  only  317.  Yesterday  the  second  balloting 
commenced,  and  as  the  operation  of  counting  the  votes 
of  688  members  for  70  vacancies  is  a  very  complicated 
one,  the  final  result  will  probably  not  be  known  before 
Monday  next. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  clear  that  the  Left  have 
obtained  a  signal  advantage  in  this  preliminary 
skirmish,  and  that  even  though  their  opponents  should 
succeed  at  the  last  moment  in  patching  up  a  new  alliance 
and  bringing  their  majority  to  bear,  the  effect  upon  the 
country  will  be  favourable  to  the  popular  party.  The 
election  of  the  Due  d’Audiflfret-Pasquier  by  so  large  a 
majority  is  regarded  as  enhancing  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals.  For  though  the  Duke  belongs  to  the  Right 
Centre,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  separate  himself  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  the  policy  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M. 
Buffet.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  his  election  the 
Duke  affirmed  his  conviction  “  that  the  Assembly  had 
performed  a  salutary  and  patriotic  work  on  February  25, 
and  declared  that  from  that  moment  he  had  resolutely 
and  loyally  placed  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  February  25,  and  this  ground  he  was  resolved 
to  adhere  to,  and  not  to  abandon  it  henceforth  to  any  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  work  of  February  25,  under  what- 


pendcntly  and  fearlessly.  He  also  said  that  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  neglected 
by  any  department  of  the  Government,  he  would  no 
longer  continue  a  member  of  it ;  and  now,  having  received 
good  reason  to  believe  that  such  neglect  exists,  he  has 
fulfilled  his  word  at  a  sacrifice  which,  as  he  says, 
is  not  an  inconsiderable  one  for  a  tenant-farmer  to 
make.  Mr.  Read’s  resignation  will  certainly  not 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Government  with  the 
farmers.  They  will  not  believe,  nobody  who  has  watched 
Mr.  Read’s  career  can  believe,  that  any  motive  of 
wounded  vanity  has  infiuenced  his  decision,  or  that  he 
has  resigned  for  any  reason  but  that  which  he  plainly 
stated  on  Tuesday  at  the  Farmer’s  Club.  If  there  is 
any  disposition  to  look  for  secondary  causes  of  his  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  oontinne  any  longer  in  office,  they 
will  be  sought  not  in  little  circumstances  that  may  have 
offended  Mr.  Read’s  personal  dignity,  but  rather  in  the 
indifference  to  farmers’  interests  ly  members  of  the 
Government  outside  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Mr.  Read  exercised  his  freedom  of 
speech  with  the  greatest  frankness  on  the  subject  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  That  has  not  been  accepted 
through  the  country  as  an  equitable  settlement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  disabilities.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  protested 
at  Manchester  against  the  present  Government  be  ing 
supposed  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  any  class.  The 
farmers  certainly  do  not  believe  that  either  legislation 
or  administration  has  been  directed  by  any  rt*gard  for 
their  interests,  but  Sir  Stafford  would  find  it  hard  to 
convince  them  that  the  Government  has  not  acted  in 
the  interest  of  the  landowners.  The  attachment  of  the 
farmers  to  the  Tory  party  has  been  roughly  shaken  of 
late.  It  is  some  years  since  the  Scotch  farmers  despaired 
of  wringing  any  redress  of  their  grievances  out  of  Tory 
representatives,  and  took  the  remedy  into  their  own 
hands.  The  English  farmers  have  been  more  long- 
suffering  ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  two  im¬ 
portant  farmers’  gatherings  this  week  resolutions  have 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

The  French  Assembly,  having  at  length  determined 
upon  its  own  extinction,  has  been  bnsied  this  week  with 
forging  the  link  that  is  to  unite  its  political  existence 
with  that  of  the  Legislature  which  is  to  supplant  it. 
The  Constitution  gpves  to  the  present  Assembly  the 
privilege  of  selecting  seventy-live  members — or  just  one- 
fourth — of  the  new  Senate.  When  the  Conservative 
majority,  which  was  returned  by  the  alarm  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  Franco  in  1871,  with  express  orders  to  make 
peace,  and  which  ever  since  has  been  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  reviving  confidence  of  the  nation,  found  that 
power  was  gradually  slipping  away  from  it,  aud  that, 
although  no  coup  d'etat  in  a  Radical  sense  was  to  be 
feared,  it  would  bo  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
its  grasp  upon  the  helm  of  the  State  any  longer, 
it  resolved  to  secure  a  footing  for  Conservatism 
under  the  new  system  by  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  Second  Chamber.  All  Second  Chambers  in 
Franco  have  been  considered  securities  for  Conserva¬ 
tism,  and  the  Senate  is  a  name  peculiarly  identified 
with  the  predominance  in  the  State  of  wealth  and  rank. 
But  the  confusions  and  divisions  which  have  made  the 
political  action  of  the  French  Conservatives  so  strangely 
feeble  continued  to  operate;  after  Jkl.  Buffet  had 
organised  the  majority  of  February  25.  The  Left, 
though  in  a  minority,  had  the’  advantage  of  knowing 
their  own  minds,  and  thus  the  Senate,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  bo  the  stronghold  of  Conservatism  in  the 
State,  was  touchcnl  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Republicanism — the  predominance,  filtered  indeed  and 
diluted  but  still  unrepressed,  of  the  popular  will. 
Three-fourths  of  the  new  Senators  were  to  be 
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ever  flag  they  might  present  themselves.”  The  fact  that 
M.  Martel  had  an  absolute  majority  is  also,  of  course, 
encouraging  for  the  Left.  It  shows,  not  only  that  the 
minority  holds  well  together  irrespective  of  differences 
of  opinion,  but  that  the  majority  are  willing  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  places  on  their  lists,  whether  caused  by  the 
excision  of  unpopular  names,  or  merely  by  the  fact  that 
the  Right  have  only  nominated  sixty-two  candidates, 
with  the  names  of  popular  Republicans.  The  Right 
Centre  has  been  most  conspicuously  left  in  the  lurch 
by  its  allies  of  the  Bonapartist  and  Legitimist 
factions.  It  is  affirmed  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
abandonment,  the  Right  Centre  will  change  its  alliance 
and  unite  with  the  Moderate  Republicans,  surrendering 
the  hope,  on  which  M.  Buffet  has  founded  his  policy,  of 
carrying  a  strong  Conservative  list  of  Senators.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Legitimists  who  voted  for  the  list  of  the  Right, 
not  because  they  have  any  love  for  M.  Buffet  or  any 
hopes  from  his  crypto- Orleanist  policy,  but  because  they 
hoped  by  means  of  that  alliance  to  place  a  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  opinions  in  the  Senate,  have  been  grie¬ 
vously  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  Conservative 
confederacy.  It  is  believed,  theisefore,  that  they  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Left  in  the  later  ballotings,  the  Left  withdrawing 
two  or  three  of  its  less  popular  candidates  in  favour  of 
Legitimists.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  improbable  that 
a  great  Conservative  majority  of  the  Senate  can  now  be 
returned,  and  the  Republicans  may  hope  to  redress  any 
slight  disadvantage  by  the  elections  of  the  CouncUs- 
General.  The  most  important  gain,  however,  in  a 
political  sense,  is  not  that  of  a  few  Senatorial  votes,  but 
the  demonstration  that  the  Left  is  a  well-disciplined, 
united  party,  and  the  Right  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
irreconcileable  factions. 


THE  MOBILISA.TION  SCHEME. 

With  one  trifling  exception  the  Mobilisation  scheme, 
drawn  up  by  General  Macdougall  and  Sir  Charles 
Ellice,  with  the  help  of  certain  “  young  officers  fresh 
from  the  Staff  College,”  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
When  it  is  brought  into  working  order  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  will  possess  the  power  of  rapidly  concentrating 
masses  of  troops  on  any  threatened  point  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  broad  principle  on  which  this  admirable 
plan  has  been  drafted  is  to  divide  the  home  forces  into 
eight  army  corps,  each  having  its  proper  proportion  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transjwrt.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  matter,  every  corps  will  contain 
36,228  men,  10,585  horses,  1,410  carriages,  and  90  guns. 
On  this  establishment  the  full  muster  would  therefore 
amount  to  289,824  men,  84,680  horses,  11,280  carriages, 
and  720  guns,  a  very  satisfactory  array,  seeing  that  no 
Volunteers  are  included.  Of  the  several  corps  the  first 
will  be  composed  entirely  of  Regulars,  the  second  two- 
thirds  Regulars  and  one-third  Militia,  and  the  third 
one-third  Regulars — the  Guards — and  two-thirds  Militia. 
The  first  and  second  corps  are  thus  organised  in 
order  that  they  may  be  sent  abroad,  if  required,  at  a 
moment’s  notice ;  the  third  is  to  stay  at  home,  and 
to  it  the  Guards  therefore  belong,  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  The  other  five  corps  are  also  reserved 
for  home  service,  but  in  their  case  the  proportion  of 
Regulars  is  only  to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  muster 
roll.  Taking  the  several  corps  categorically  we  thus  find 
the  first  containing  36,228  Regulars  ;  the  second,  24,142 
Regulars  and  12,076  Militia  ;  the  third,  12,076  Re^lars 
and  24,142  Militia;  and  the  other  five  each  6,038  Regu¬ 
lars  and  30,190  Militia.  The  total  under  each  head  will 
therefore  be  in  the  aggregate — Regulars,  102,636;  Militia, 
187,168.  Outside  these  establishment^  which  represent 
the  really  mobile  forces,  a  large  number  of  misoellaneous 
details,  including  some  Regular  battalions,  the  garrison 
Artillery,  and  the  Volunteers,  are  grouped  together  to 
form  a  sedentary  army  for  garrisoning  fortified  places. 
Such,  then,  are  the  broad  features  of  a  scheme  which  in 
many  respects  does  great  credit  to  Sir  Charles  Ellice 
and  his  juvenile  staff*. 


Unfortunately,  however,  “  the  plans  of  men  and  mice 
gang  aft  agley.”  As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the 
scheme  would  be  perfect  but  for  “one  trifling  exoeptioii.” 
By  socne  strange  oversight  the  Quartermaster- Genecal 
has  omitted  to  mention  where  he  will  find  all  the  men, 
horses,  carnages,  and  guns  to  fill  up  these  magnifioently 
imagined  cadres.  As  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  declared 
on  Thursday,  “  we  want  men  and  we  must  get  thena.” 
Like  Owen  Glendower,  he  may,  however,  “  call  them 
from  the  vasty  deep,”  but  will  they  come  ?  The 
answer  given  by  the  last  Army  Estimates,  as  w’ell  as  by 
the  recently  published  Annual  Return  of  the  British 
Army,  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  In  the  former,  the 
total  of  men  on  the  British  Establishment  is  set  down 
at  128,994.  This  number,  which  includes  every  unit 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  youngest  drummer, 
would  sufiice  to  provide  the  eight  Army  Corps  with 
their  proper  complement  of  Regulars.  On  reference, 
however,  to  the  Annual  Return,  we  find  about  a  quarter 
of  the  total  stationed  in  Ireland,  where  only  a  single 
corps  containing  but  three  Regular  battalions  of  infantry 
will  have  its  head  quarters.  In  the  event  of  a  necessity 
for  mobilisation,  it  would  therefore  be  requisite  either  to 
consider  the  Irish  Corps  one  of  the  two  available  for 
immediate  foreign  service,  or  to  recall  a  large  number  of 
regiments  to  England,  to  make  up  the  full  establishment 
of  the  seven  corps  there  quartered.  Many  similar 
crudities  may  be  found  in  the  scheme  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  its  details.  Considerations 
of  space  necessarily  confine  our  criticism  to  the  broader 
features.  Allowing  that  sufficient  Regulars  w'ould  be 
forthcoming  on  the  eve  of  war,  and  that  every  unit 
would  be  then  found  in  his  proper  locality,  we  altogether 
fail  to  see  whence  the  required  number  of  Militia  are  to 
be  obtained.  The  total  demanded  is,  as  we  have  seen 
187,168 ;  the  number  taken  credit  for  in  the  Estimates  for 
the  current  year  amounts,  however,  to  no  more  than 
119,000.  Nor  is  this  an  exceptionally  low  figure.  On  the 
contrary,  during  the  term  of  years  from  1861  to  1873,  it 
was  not  once  exceeded,  according  to  the  inspection  returns 
of  the  several  regiments.  It  will  be  fair,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  number  represents  the  nominal  strength 
of  this  branch  of  the  forces.  Adding  to  it  the  128,994 
Regulars  passed  in  the'present  Estinuites  for  the  British 
Establishment,  we  gain  a  gross  total  of  247,994  of  all 
ranks  to  meet  Army  Corps  requirements  amounting  to 
289,824,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  41,830  men.  In  regard 
to  guns,  horses,  and  carriages,  there  is  an  even  greater 
disparity  <between  the  estimated  numbers  and  what 
would  really  be  forthcoming  should  an  emergency 
arise,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradmtiou 
that  in  such  an  event  not  more  than  half  the  requisite 
amount  of  field  artillery  would  be  forthcoming.  The 
720  guns  may  or  may  not  be  in  store,  but  the  men  to 
work  them  and  the  horses  to  drag  them  could  not  be 
improvised  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  may  be  doubted, 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  scientific  warfare, 
whether  Jupiter  himself  could  spontaneously  produce 
a  fully-trained  artilleryman.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
Volunteers  the  authors  of  the  mobilisation  scheme  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  grievously  miscalculated.  By  keeping 
only  a  quarter  of  the  force  under  arms  at  one  time,  it 
is  believed  that  50,000  men  would  be  obtained  to 
garrisoB  our  maritime  fortresses.  This  calculation  takes 
no  cognisance  of  the  Metropolitan  Division,  which  would 
be  sent  intact  to  Tilbury  Fort.  On  referring  to  ohe 
Estimates,  the  number  of  Volunteers  is  found  given  at 
153,266,  including  the  London  contingent.  Dodi;ciiiig 
20,(k)0  for  these  latter,  133,266  Volunteers  are  left,  a 
quarter  of  whom  would  amount  to  33,316,  instead  of 
50,000  as  estimated. 

it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that,  the  scheme  being  still  more 
or  less  emlnyonic,  some  looseness  of  calculation  could  not 
well  be  avoided.  We  are  scarcely  disposed  to  believe  this 
the  real  reason  for  such  apparently  childish  blunders  in 
a  plan  which  bears  many  marks  of  mature  considera¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  the  lines  on  which  it  is  traced  go,  a 
bold  and  firm  hand  is  evident  throughout.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  salient  features,  nor  is 
it  until  the  filling-in  comes  to  be  examined  that  clumsy 
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workmanship  makes  itself  evident.  In  view  of  this 

Rtranire  breakdown  at  what  was  unquestionably  the  u  u  i.  , 

easiest  part  of  the  scheme,  it  is  only  possible  to  surmise  unpropitious  days  could  hardly  have  been  found 

cMiesi  pari  o  ,  JJ'  «nWi*P  in  which  the  respective  trial  eights  of  Oxford  and 

that  the  authora  wished  to  bnng  home  to  the  P«bho,  ‘n  Cambridge  were  rowed.  At  Oxford,  on  Monday,  Nove  “ 
the  most  forcible  mann^  possible,  the  tact  that  the  29,  snow  and  sleet  fell  during  the  whole  afternoon,  the 
present  strength  of  the  Home  Establishment  is  insutn-  meadows  which  bounded  the  course  were  half  under  water 
cient  for  proper  mobilisation.  This  theo^  at  once  from  recent  floods,  and  where  water  had  just  subsided  mire 
accounts  for  the  perfect  limning  of  the  design,  as  well  predominated.  At  Cambridge,  on  the  4th  inst.,  it  snowed 
as  for  the  sad  botching  of  the  details.  In  the  heavily  till  within  a  quarter  of  the  start,  and  though  it  then 
former  General  Ellice  places  before  the  people  of  cleared,  the  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  ankle  deep 


TRIAL  EIGHTS 


THE  GNIVERSITIES. 


England  a  very  tempting  sketch  of  what  ^  might 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  better  system  of  organisation. 
Not  an  additional  man,  horse,  or  g^n  would  be  required ; 
not  a  single  extra  farthing  of  expense  need  be  incurred. 
At  the  magic  word  “  mobilise,”  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  armed  men,  and  proportionate  materials  of 
war,  would  be  instantly  ready  to  march  on  any 
threatened  point,  or  England  might  send  some 
70,000  abroad,  while  reserving  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  for  home  defence.  No  wonder  that  so  fasci¬ 
nating  a  project  was  received  with  almost  universal 
acclamation.  We  have  been  so  constantly  told  that 
Great  Britain  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  any  enemy  who 
could  sink  her  fleet,  that  it  was  positively  exhilarating  to 
hoar  of  this  glorious  army.  With  a  quarter  of  a 


along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Oxford  course  was  at 
Nuneham,  that  of  Cambridge  was  what  is  known  as 
the  Littleport  course,  a  mile  and  a-half  below 
Ely.  The  object  of  trial”  eights  is  to  bring  out 
a  larger  amount  of  young  oars  for  the  University  eights 
than  could  well  be  put  under  examination  if  the  University 
crew  was  to  be  set  in  work  by  itself  from  the  commencement 
of  preparation.  In  older  times  a  University  eight  did  not  go 
into  work  till  about  a  couple  of  months  at  most  before  a  match, 
and  the  choice  of  the  crew  was  conflned  to  some  ten  or  twelve 
men  from  the  outset,  whose  performances  were  pretty  well 
known  beforehand.  There  was  then  no  such  thing  as  mak¬ 
ing  ”  an  oar  specially  for  the  race,  as  is  the  way  of  modem 
coaching.  But  in  1^8  Oxford  started  the  principle  of  putting 
two  eights  in  work  the  term  before  the  race,  thus  bringing  out 
a  double  supply  of  talent,  and  unearthing  in  some  cases  men 
whose  powers  might  otherwise  have  blushed  unseen.  Cam- 


million  disciplined  soldiers  concentrated  between  London  bridge  copied  the  system  a  year  or  two  later.  Besides  thus 
and  the  sea,  the  idea  of  invasion  might  be  dismissed  as  P^oj^ding  greater  resources  for  the  choice  of  a  crew,  the 

a  more  chimera  Unfortunately,  m  we  hare  shown,  a  iJni^ersity  rowing.  Sixteen  men  are  thus  put  under  a  careful 
considerable  number  of  these  valiant  defenders  of  British  j-outine  of  coaching  for  a  mouth,  and  even  those  who  after¬ 
soil  still  remain  mere  men  in  bnckram,  while  at  least  wards  fail  to  obtain  seats  in  the  University  eight  still  carry 
one-half  of  the  720  field  guns  would  prove  even  more  away  with  them  improvement  in  style  and  increase  of  know- 
mythical  than  the  cannon  painted  on  Chinese  war  ledge  of  the  science,  which  they  can  impart  with  effect  here- 
junks.  Of  course  the  authors  of  the  mobilisation  after,  each  to  his  own  college  boat-club.  As  to  whether  old 
scheme  knew  this  perfectly  well.  The  Duke  virtually  ad-  ojrs  join  ^  the  race  or  stand  out  of  it,  that  is  solely  a  matter 

mitted  as  much  when  frankly  stating  that  a  more  liberal  diwretiou  for  the  President ;  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  veterans 
j..  .1  ®  X-  1  .  j  at  all  events  are  to  be  seen  m  the  race.  The  idea 

expenditure  on  the  army  was  imperatively  required. 

General  Macdougall  and  Sir  Charles  Ellice  are  far  too  with  a  race  not  onlv  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  men  to 
clever  and  too  thoroughly  acquainted  with  army  matters  take  pains  with  themselves,  but  also  affords  some  in¬ 
to  commit  such  blunders  except  from  design.  The  sight  to  the  stamina  of  the  men  and  to  the  stability  of  their 
question  is,  therefore,  why  they  dazzled  the  public  form.  Many  a  man  can  row  neatly  enough  when  husbanding 
imagination  with  a  scheme  which  they  were  perfectly  resources  and  rowing  for  show  more  than  for  work,  but  in 
well  aware  could  not  be  carried  out  without  consider-  ®*y^®  ^®  artificial  and  not  natural,  and  so  soon 

able  additiom.  to  the  standing  army?  This  queiy  he  really  tnes  to  work  his  uaturM  form  shows  itself,  and 

,  ,  ,  X  •  'x  ®  _ _ X*  ^  X  the  neatness  which  marked  him  when  fresh  and  rowing  withm 

prc^bly  contams  its  own  answer.  ^  ®  ®  his  powers  vanishes  so  soon  as  he  becomes  blown  and  extended, 

it  has  been  whispered  in  circles  that  cateh  the  first  Each  race  of  this  season  was  rather  hollow.  At  Oxford, 
echoes  from  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards,  that  where  the  course  is  about  a  mile  and  a-hnlf  against  a  strong 
the  army  needs  strengthening.  Every  military  club,  stream,  Edward es-Moss’s  crew  went  right  away  after  half  a 
from  Waterloo  Place  to  Piccadilly,  has  cogitated  over  mile  had  been  rowed,  and,  aided  by  the  better  stafion,  won  by 
the  rumour.  At  “the  Senior”  and  “the  Junior,”  at  a  couple  of  lengths.  At  Cambridge,  where  the  course  is  three 
the  “Rac:”and  “the  Rowdy  Ensigns,”  old  warriors  miles,  Shafto s  crew  took  a  lead  within  a  couple  of  hundred 

and  young  have  chuckled  over  the  glad  tidings.  Even  ^  ^ 

at  the  asylum  where  Anglo-Indian  officers  mournfully  ^hrrowfng  of  the  two  Oxford  crews  was  by  no  means  uni- 
consumo  curry  bhat  and  compare  liver  complaints  vyith  .  ji,,.,  ^^re,  in  fact,  little  better  than  scratch  crews, 

one  another  there  has  been  a  ripple  of  satisiaction.  They  had  been  deprived  of  the  usual  amount  of  coaching  in 
An  increase  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  consequence  of  the  floods  which  covered  the  Thames  valley 
would  mean  so  much  promotion  throughout  the  service  from  the  middle  of  October,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  teach- 
that  some  crumbs  could  not  well  help  falling  even  to  from  the  bank,  which  is  far  the  best  position 

the  pariahs  of  St.  James’s  Square.  This,  then,  is  the  inspecting  and  correcting  faults.  The  race  was  brought 
real  meaning  of  the  mobilisation  scheme.  It  is  thrown  *“  de»Mir  of  any 

out  as  a  bait  to  inveigle  that  poor  gudgeon  the  British  unevenness  which  the  two  criws  presented.  They  did  not  row 
taxpayer,  into  swallowing  an  increase  of  the  standing  jjj  tinae,  and  had  not  an  even  swing.  If  the  men  had  been  in¬ 
army.  Before  it  has  been  in  operation  for  many  months  dividually  rough  and  unpolished  oars,  much  evenness  of  style 
a  cry  will  be  raised  that  the  plan,  perfect  as  it  is,  en  masse  could  not  have  been  looked  for.  But,  on  the  con- 
cannot  work  for  want  of  men  and  materiel.  Already  it  'trary,  the  men  taken  separately  were  oarsmen  much  above  the 
is  reported  that  orders  have  been  giv^en  for  the  forma-  average  usually  seen  in  trial  eights,  and  this  individual  good- 
tion  of  two  additional  brigades  of  Artillery.  After  that  ^®®®  makes  their  general  want  of  uniformity  the  most  anoma- 

tho  Duke  of  Cambridge  may  be  expected  to  make  another  10^®?  ^°!®®®  it  can  be  asen^d,  as  we  have  done,  to  of 

.  ,  *'  •  ‘x  j _ .,x _ X*  xu  X  practice  and  of  coaching.  1  he  men  rowed  too  much  each  on 

of  his  Inminons  speeches,  proving  to  demonstration  that  „„„ 


England  ought  not  to  expect  a  really  efficient  army  for 
such  a  trifle  as  fourteen  and  a-half  millions  sterling. 
Finally,  John  Bull,  charmed  with  a  scheme  that  pro¬ 
mises  to  insure  his  possessions  against  attack,  will  make 
the  required  concession,  and  the  Army  Estimates  will 
once  more  make  a  start  upwards.  One  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this  the  true  signification  of  mobili¬ 
sation  ns  understood  at  the  War  Office.  The  scheme 
is  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  a  Conservative 
Government.  But  'wliat  does  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
think  of  it  in  the  face  of  a  falling  revenue  ? 


practice  and  of  coaching.  The  men  rowed  too  much  each  “on 
his  own  hook,”  but  for  all  that  most  of  them  rowed  well,  and 
several  of  them  were  unusually  powerful  men.  The  best 
were  Edwardes-Moss,  B.N.C. ;  Marriott,  B.N.C. ;  Boustead 
(University),  all  old  University  oars ;  and  Williams  of  Corpus, 
and  Salter  of  Pembroke,  among  the  heavy  weights.  The 
best  light  weights  were  Burne  of  Keble,  and  Miller  of  !^eter; 
Mercer  of  Coitus  was  a  good  middleweight,  working  his  body 
neatly,  and  with  a  straight  back.  These  are  not  all  the  men 
upon  whom  Oxford  has  to  depend.  There  are  in  additiou*^* 
Stayner  the  President,  Mitchison,  and  Bankes,  who  rowed^ 
respectively  6,  4,  and  3  in  the  eight  last  Easter,  all  available 
to  row  again.  Also  there  is  Mulholland,  a  good  Etonian 
freshman.  If  we  had  to  make  up  an  Oxford  crew  we  should 
compose  it  as  follows : — 
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Bankes  or  Burne  (bow)  6.  Williams 

2.  Marriott  •  6.  Stajner 

3.  Boustead  7.  Mulholland 

4.  Mitchison  Edwardes-Moss  (stroke). 

Mulholland  baa  not  rowod  in  public  sinco  he  came  to 

Oxford  )  we  judge  him  from  his  school  form.  If,  however,  he 
should  prove  not  strong  enough,  we  should  fancy  Salter  for  G, 
moving  Stay ner  to  7.  We  select  two  bowmen,  because  it  is 
uncertain  whether  Bankes  can  get  light  enough  for  that  place, 
and  heavier  men  will  supersede  him  in  other  places  of  the  boat. 

As  to  the  Cambridge  crews,  they  certainly  rowed  better 
together  than  those  of  Oxford.  also  baa  ^uite  as  much 

neat  form  among  individuals  as  Oxford  had.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  good  strong  men,  some  of  the  strongest 
being  also  the  neatest,  viz.,  Fairbairu  of  Jesus,  Shafto 
and  Gurdon  of  the  same  college,  and  Lewis  of  Caius.  The 
only  old  oar  rowing  was  Michell  (No.  4  last  spring).  He  also 

rowed  hard  and  well,  and  in  the  two  No.  5*8  of  each  crew _ 

Hale  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  Hockin  of  Jesus — there  were  two 
very  powerful  and  hard-working  oars,  though  not  quite  so 
elegant  as  those  before  mentioned.  Brancker  of  Jesus  rowed 
neatly  as  stroke  of  the  losing  boat,  but  is  hardly  long  enough 
for  that  place  with  big  men  behind  him.  lie  would,  how¬ 
ever,  do  pretty  well  at  bow.  Besides  the  sixteen  men  who 
rowed  at  Ely  there  is  only  the  President,  W.  Close,  at  all 
likely  to  be  wanted  to  row  next  time.  There  could  be  a  very 
good  eight  selected  from  the  men  available,  far  better  than 
the  Cambridge  eight  of  last  spring.  But  though  Cam¬ 
bridge  crews  so  far  seem  to  be  on  the  up-line,  and  to  be 
mending  their  ways,  they  still  fall  into  the  error  of  rowing 
short.  This  is  a  too  common  failing  in  all  Light  Blue  crews, 
even  among  their  winning  eights.  The  Oxford  trial  eights, 
though  rougher  than  those  of  Cambridge,  rowed  a 
much  longer  stroke  than  their  rivals,  and  showed  the  better 
style  in  embryo,  though  not  polished.  Neatness  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  good  style.  Style  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  as — whether  long  or  short  in  reach, 
lively  or  sluggish  in  recovery,  shai^  or  slack  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke.  These  characteristics  may  be  palpable  without 
reference  to  the  uniformity  of  a  crew.  A  crew  may  row  well 
together,  but  in  a  faulty  style ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may,  from  want  of  practice  together,  row  out  of  time  and 
swing,  and  yet  not  show  generic  faults  which  may  be  evident 
in  the  more  evenly  working  crew.  Out  of  the  performers  at 
Cambridge  we  think  the  following  best  qualitied  to  make  up 


a  crew,  viz. : — 

Brancker  (bow)  5.  Dale 

2.  Lewis  6.  Gurdon 

3.  Michell  7.  Fairbairn 

4.  Hockin  Shafto  (stroke) 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  future  trained  weights  of  men, 
when  at  present  they  are  not  trained,*  but  we  should 
fancy  that  both  these  crews  which  we  have  sketched 
would,  when  trained  line,  scale  within  a  pound  or  so 

a  twelve-stone  average.  The  Oxonians  seem  likely  to 
train  a  pound  or  so  per  man  the  heavier,  which  would  not 
be  a  great  difference.  In'  giving  our  decision  as  to  who  are 
apparently  the  best  men,  we  do  so  very  much  at  hazard,  for 
the  crew  which  might  be  the  best  to  make  up  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  might  not  be  the  best  three  months  hence.  The 
selection  of  distinct  places  for  each  man  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  for  a  crew  is  often  sorted  and  re-sorted  in  various 
places  without  introduction  of  any  new  men.  Time  only  will 
show  how  far  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  oarsmen  of 
each  club  is  correct.  So  far  as  the  powers  of  the  two  crews 
are  concerned,  they  would  be  very  nearly  matclied.  Oxford 
would  probably  be  a  few  pounds  the  heavier  as  a  crew,  and 
though  at  present  neither  trial  eight  rowed  in  time  that 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  Universi^  eight  should  not 
row  in  time  when  it  gets  to  work.  Their  style  is  so  far 
better  than  that  of  Cambridge  in  that  it  is  longer  in  the 
reach  and  in  the  swing.  Cambridge  have  a  class  of  men 
infinitely  superior  as  a  whole  to  that  of  their  last  year’s 
crew.  They  will  have  lost  good  men  like  Rhodes, 
Aylmer,  and  Phillips,  but  they  will  also  have  got  rid  of  one 
or  two  men  who  did  more  harm  than  good  in  the  last  race. 
They  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  w’eight  as 
Oxford.  When  crews  are  so  nearly  matched  in  strength,  and 
leave  no  radically  bad  man  on  either  side,  the  result  depends 
upon  style  and  condition  more  than  anything  else.  Condition 
can  only  fail  in  case  of  accidents  or  illnesses,  which  usually 
bring  in  untrained  men  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  result, 
therefore,  hangs  direbtly  upon  style  and  evenness  of  action. 
As  a  rule,  a  good  style  of  working,  even  slightly  out  of  time, 
is  better  than  bad  style,  though  the  latter  may  be  quite  even 
and  uniform.  At  present  we  certainly  like  the  longer  stroke 
of  Oxford  the  better  of  the  two  styles.  But  neither^  crew  can 
afford  to  throw  chances  away,  and  if  both  do  their  best  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  pair  of  University  eights  much  above  the 
average.  ■  n 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

VIII. — Ecclesiastical  Reform.  Conclusion.* 

Religion  and  ecclesiasticism  are  so  essentially  different  that 
the  one  is  rarely  mistaken  for  the  other  by  any  uneducated 
person  of  good  natural  sense.  On  the  same  principle  religious 
reform  and  ecclesiastical  reform  are  rarely  mistaKen  the  one 
for  the  other.  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  put  into  training  from 
early  years,  and  carried  through  all  the  grades  of  a  certain 
kind  of  education,  till  the  one  is  sent  out  from  a  high-class 
^‘serninary”  and  the  other  from  a  University,  with  a 
“  finished  ”  education,  the  clear  sight  WThich  can  determine  the 
identity  of  ecclesiasticism  and  religion  has  often  been  arrived 
at  without  much  burning  of  the  midnight  oil.  The  fact  of  a 
man  calling  himself  a  priest  and  bowing  to  an  “altar”  on 
which  there  is  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  would  be  of  very  slight 
importance  to  England  if  it  meant  no  more  than  religion.  If 
anyone  can,  or  supposes  he  can,  have  clearer  glimpses  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  it 
would  not  merely  be  a  shame  but  also  a  sin  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  sun.  It  were  mere  platitude  to  say  that  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  minds  see  the  same  fact  in  different 
light.  If  the  man  of  perpetual  sacritice  and  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  thinks  that  other  people  are  on  the  way  to  perdition, 
why,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  him  still  think  so,  and  still  buoy 
himself  up  with  the  pleasant  thought  that  he  will,  at  a  right 
time,  see  from  the  safe  side  of  the  great  gulf  poor  wretches 
“  skelped,”  “  scalded,”  and  made  to  “  squeel,”  as  Burns  has  it, 
by  the  unmerciful  “  deil  ”  who  rules  on  the  unsafe  side.  We 
might  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  neither  the  Apostolical 
Succession  priest,  nor  the  Predestination  presbyter  (“old 
priest  writ  large”)  can  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  lot  of  man  after  death,  and  that,  though  it  would  be  an 
equal  certainty  that  if  the  two  oracles  could  once  agree  the 
case  would  be  very  different,  it  is  among  the  clearest  of  facts 
that,  while  they  often  have  run  in  parallel  and  kindred  grooves, 
they  never  yet  came  together  in  human  history  as  a  perfect 
unity — no,  not  even  to  kill.  When,  therefore,  the  priest  simply 
thundered  his  damnation  here,  and  the  Presbyter  there,  on 
all  they  deemed  God’s  foes,  no  reform  could  be  in  question. 
Persecution  might  have  followed,  but  persecution  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  liberty ;  and  reform  of  institutions  which  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  involve  increased  individual  liberty,  is 
only  reform  in  name.  It  is  when  priest  or  presbyter  takes  a 
step  beyond  warning,  expostulation,  and  denunciation  that  he 
comes  to  death-grips  with  free  thought.  The  Catholic 
burned  people  who  disputed  his  way  to  heaven.  The  Church 
of  England  followed  the  example  for  a  considerable  time,  aud 
then  found  a  safer  and  almost  as  effective  a  plan  for  the  same 
end  by  means  of  penal  laws.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  yielded 
to  neither  in  a  priestliness  that  entered  into  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  human  life.  It  is  true  that  Presbyterianism,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  remained  national  in  a  sense  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  never  even  affected,  and  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  did  more  than  affect  j  but  this  was  owing  chiefly 
I  to  the  lucky  fact  that  the  lairds  and  gentry  of  Scotland  at  a 
critical  time  stood  by  prelacy,  and  so  made  Presbyterianism 
at  once  the  Church  of  the  poor — the  clergy  even  came  from 
the  poor — and  a  political  protest.  Never,  however,  was  there 
a  Church  that  knew  better  how  to  draw  to  itself  ecclesiastical 
power.  All  this  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  opposed. 
Various  victories  over  ecclesiastical  assumption,  knitted  to 
other  tyrannies,  have  been  referred  to  in  some  of  the  earlier 
of  these  articles.  Indeed,  so  much  appears  to  have  been 
gained  that  public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  one 
object  alone  as  involving  the  last  struggle  with  ecclesiasti¬ 
cism — the  Disestablishment  of  State  churches.  That  there 
could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  take  this  ns  representing 
the  entire  fact  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  ns  yet  there  has  been  no 
large  amount  of  national  earnestness  directed  to  the  disesta¬ 
blishment  of  the  English  Church,  while  there  has  been  even 
less  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
Ireland  the  Church  was  doomed  from  the  moment  it  wna 
dealt  with  by  a  skilful  and  able  statesman  nt^  the  head  of  a 
compact  party.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
less  a  victory  over  ecclesiasticism  than  the  mere  pruning  away  k 
of  a  political  excrescence  which  few,  if  any,  sensible  men  de¬ 
fended.  In  Scotland  the  Free  Church  seems  at  present  quite 
as  anxious  to  “  go  shares  ”  with  the  Establishment  as  to  join 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  and  promote  disestablishment.t 

»  In  the  article  “Chartism  and  Free  Trade,”  published  last  week, 
the  numbers  who  voted  on  Mr.  Duncombo’s  Motion  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  ought  to  hare  been  287  (not  87)  against  49.  ^  . 

f  See  the  account  just  given  of  the  return  to  »he  Established 
Kirk  of  600  people— a  Free  Church  congregHtion--in  the  parish  of 
Uig,  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  The  parish,  it  is  said,  was  formerly 
“  Free  Kirk  ”  to  a  man.  The  people  have  been  converted  by  the 
Patronage  Act. 


■ifiCfli; 
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ing  a  long  distance  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  flank  movement 
by  means  of  bypaths.  A  gentleman,  influentially  connected 
with  employers  of  labour  (a  most  worthy  and  sincere  man,  be 
it  again  said),  posted  himself  on  one  side  of  the  main  road  with 
a  bundle  of  tracts,  and  a  town  missionary,  with  a  like  bundle, 
posted  himself  on  the  other.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  appro¬ 
priately  warning  words  while  distributing  the  tracts,  and  many 
a  man  and  woman  bent  on  a  day’s  enjoyment  turned  back 
rather  than  face  the  double  apparition  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  thought  meant  espionage.  No  more  races 
were  attempted  there.  liaces  may  be  very  wrong,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  know.  I  never  saw  the  Derby ;  I  have  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  exact  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf,”  correct  cards,”  and  book-making,”  while  the 
wager  of  a  “  pony,”  which  one  sees  at  times  in  a  novel  or  a  news¬ 
paper,  I  have  always  taken  to  involve  a  secret.  Masonic  or 
otherwise.  But  I  do  know  that  the  good  done  by  that  veritable 
if  not  intended  espionage  must  have  been  very  small. 

When  the  London  -went  down  so  fearfully,  and  every  person 
with  a  spark  of  human  feeling  mourned  over  the  sad  fate  of  so 
many  human  beings,  an  “evangelical”  minister  (1  know  the  facts 
well)  compared,  in  his  pulpit,  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  poor 
Brooke,  the  actor,  with  those  of  the  reverend  gentleman  wnose 
name  came  so  prominently  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
a  noble  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  minister.  It  was  plainly 
hinted  that  the  actor,  who,  after  having  pumped  while  pump¬ 
ing  was  of  the  least  use,  was  last  seen  leaning  over  the  rail  of 
the  vessel  and  looking  calmly  on  the  big  waves  that  were  so 
soon  to  cover  him  from  human  sight  for  ever,  was  in  a  bad 
plight  in  view  of  the  future  life.  Both  had  done  honourable 
duty.  The  minister  of  religion  had  prayed  and  comforted  the 
doomed  people,  the  actor  had  pumped,  and  spoken  encouraging 
words  too.  Who,  not  a  miserable  bigot,  would  have  dared 
even  to  think  that  the  actor  any  more  than  the  preacher  was 
forgetful  of  the  solemnity  of  bis  nearness  to  that  dread  hour 
when  all  bigotries  pass  away  ?  When  it  is  wondered  why 
the  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  care  so  little  about  the 
aims  of  the  Liberation  Society,  does  not  the  enquiry  resolve 
itself  backward  into  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  care  for 
Dissent  P — whether,  in  fact,  they  care  for  Evangelicalism  P  I 
know  that  all  this  is  likely  to  prove  very  unpopular.  I  am 
almost  afraid  the  Examiner  may  dispute  the  liberty  I  am  taking, 
but  I  am  certain  I  am  stating  a  conviction.  If  I  am  wrong, 
why,  someone  will  say  so,  and  if  I  see  the  error  I  will  recant. 
The  High  Churchman,  I  say,  with  all  his  gewgaws,  gets  far 
nearer,  as  a  rule,  to  the  sympathies  of  poor  people 
than  the  Evangelical  man  does.  In  fact,  Evangelical  people 
do  not  cordially  love  one  another.  Did  the  reader  ever 
hear  a  Dissenting  man  of  mark  speak  publicly  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  without  saying  in  effect  (as  I  heard  a  gentle¬ 
man  say  in  very  words  a  fortnight  or  so  ago)  that  “  he  is  the 
noblest  of  all  our  nobility,”  or  privately  without  saying  that 
he  is,  “  after  all,  a  bigoted  Churchman,  who  likes  to  patronise 
Dissenters  ”  ?  Of  course  it  is  not  nice  to  print  this — above  all, 
it  would  be  the  reverse  of  nice  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  see  it ; 
but  it  is  the  fact,  in  many  cases,  and  I  fancy  the  reader  will 
verify  it  in  many  more  than  I  know  aught  of.  The  good  old- 
fashioned  vicar,  who  walks  in  stately  grandeur  along  the  side 
aisle  to  doff  his  surplice  and  put  on  his  Geneva,  who  inten¬ 
tionally  mumbles  over  the  publication  of  the  banns  that  he 
may  not  put  the  poor  girl  in  the  choir  too  much  to  the  blush 
by  a  broad  mention  of  the  name  she  is  so  soon  to  lose,  who 
believes  in  his  heart,  or  persuades  himself  to  believe,  that 
every  brother  or  sister  he  buries  has  a  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  everlasting  life,  and  who  persuades  him¬ 
self  that  all  this  benign  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  even  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  is  in  his  way  a  grand  man,  compared  with 
many  of  the  persons  who  condemn  him  as  needing  to  be  con¬ 
verted.  I  mentioned  last  week  a  clergyman  who  went 
to  a  newsroom  after  preaching  on  Sundays.  He  went 
to  the  theatre  too,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  (though  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  saying)  that  he  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  known  to  swear.  I  am  not  defending 
swearing  any  more  than  horseracing,  and  I  am  not  attacking 
them  either,  for  I  could,  I  think,  fancy  an  occasion  on  which 
a  good  man  might  swear  a  big  oath,  and  have  it  entered  by 
the  Recording  Angel  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger;  and  I 
know  of  an  excellent  Dissenting  minister  who  once,  in  some  bit¬ 
terness  of  spirit,  said,  “  Oh,  Mr. - ,  if  one  only  could  swear !  ” 

Compared  with  the  clergyman  refeiTed  to  above  this  Dissenter 
was  far  and  away  the  better  in  every^  sense,  but  somehow, 
if  the  other  had  tried  ever  so  little  (as  some  similar  men  do, 
and  as  he  never  tried  at  all)  to  make  men’s  lots  and  lives  more 
comfortable  and  genial,  he  had  beaten  all  the  Dissenters  in  the 
town  so  far  as  poor  people  were  concerned.  The  attacks  of 
the  Liberation  Society  gallantly  made  are  often  beaten  back 
by  an  old  English  instinct — the  instinct  against  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  doctrinal  strnitness.  After  the  most  eloquent 
writers  have  accounted  for  the  teiTiblo  reaction  of  the  Resto- 


Moreover,  Scotchmen  have  a  kind  of  perception  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  Establishment  is  more  liberal  and  forbearing  in 
Gotland  than  any  other  Church  calling  itself  Presbytenan, 
and  it  needs  no  great  experience  of  life  to  convince  one  that 
people  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  illiberal  theory  if  there  is 
left  the  substantial  liberal  fact. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  England  ?  Noncon¬ 
formists  thoroughly  in  earnest  for  disestablishment  often 
express  wonder  that  Radicals,  and  especially  workmen  not 
connected  with  religious  bodies,  are  so  lukewarm  and  apathetic 
as  to  Disestablishment.  That  they  are  so  will  hardly  be  dis- 

Snted.  Yet,  one  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
earty  and  real  Radical  who  defends  either  the  principle  or 
the  fact  of  an  Established  Church.  How  is  it  that  we  have 
this  acknowledged  thorough  accord  as  to  an  opinion — nay,  a 
vital  political  principle — together  with  this  equally  acknow¬ 
ledged  apathy  when  the  q^uestion  of  disestablishment  is  forced 
to  an  issue,  especially  in  tne  provinces,  by,  say,  the  Liberation 
Society  P  Is  it  that  the  Estimlished  Church  in  England  is  in 
the  view  even  of  Radicals — nay,  even  of  Radical  working¬ 
men — more  tolerant  and  merciful  than  Dissenting  congrega¬ 
tions  ?  Is  it  that  the  parish  clergyman  is  less  intrusive  than 
the  deacon  or  elder  P  that  his  religion  is  healthier,  less  given 
to  sickly  sentiment,  more  regardful  of  moral  duties  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  less  of  doctrinal  differences  P  Is  it  that  he  has 
contracted  the  habit  of  shutting  an  eye — the  one  nearest  to  the 
parishioner,  whom  he  all  the  same  sees  passing  the  church 
doors  for  a  stroll  in  some  irreligious — some  infidel — meadow  ? 
Is  it  that,  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  certainly  chide 
John  Jones  for  the  sinfulness  of  so  often  leaving  his  pew 
empty  on  Sundays,  when  the  dreadful  opportunity  for  the 
chiding  comes  the  conversation  sinfully  turns  on  the  health  of 
John’s  Dabies,  or  on  the  quality  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  butter  and  cheese  P 
One  would  not  like  to  assert  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  reader  may  be  better  able  than  the  writer  to  contra¬ 
dict  it,  and  give  to  each  question  a  good  round  No.  I  have  an 
instance  in  my  memory  of  a  highly  respected  gentleman,  educated 
as  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  an  adherent  of  that  body  to  the  end 
of  bis  life,  though  he  had  left  the  pulpit  for  journalism, 
selecting  the  parish  church  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived  as 
his  place  of  devotion  in  preference  to  any  Dissenting  chapel 
ine  town.  “  How  cpuld  he  do  it  P  ’’  some  people  said. 


in  the  town.  “  How  cpuld  he  do  it  P  some  people  said. 
“How  could  he  do  anything  else  P  ”  those  who  knew  him 
best  replied.  They  had  the  best  of  the  enquiry.  There 
was  no  Dissenting  church  or  chapel  where  he  would  have 
been  safe  from  the  annoyance  of  being  preached  at,  and  in 
most  cases  it  would  have  been  in  some  simpering  way,  most  of 
all  hateful  to  a  logical  mind.  Even  as  it  was  he  was  tor¬ 
mented.  One  mau  (a  man  of  most  excellent  motives,  be  it 
said,  and  singular  devotion  to  views  of  duty)  teased  him 
on  the  subject  of  teetotalism.  Teetotal  he  would  not  be. 
Another  annoyed  him  as  to  his  creed.  If  he  chanced  to  find 
his  way,  on  some  special  occasion,  into  a  Dissenters’  chapel, 
an  elder  or  a  deacon  visited  him  next  day  to  express  a  hope 
that  he  “  had  found  peace,”  to  ask  him  if  certain  things  were 
“precious”  to  him,  to  orf'er  to  pray  with  him  for  more  peace. 
Such  talk  from,  in  many  cases,  uneducated  men,  and  in  many 
more  from  men  of  limited  reading,  to  a  scholtir  well  acquainted 
with  the  thoughts  of  wise  and  enlightened  thinkers,  both  in 
the  present  and  in  past  times,  must  have  been  irksome.  He 
escaped  from  them  to  the  q  uiet  latitudiuarian  parish  church, where 
a  genial  unintrusive  clergyman  welcomed  him  as  a  “  dearly 
beloved  brother  ”  on  Sundays,  and  when  they  met  on  week¬ 
days  talked  to  him  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and  the 
last  new  book,  and  the  state  of  political  parties,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  peace  from  noisy  boys,  or  rats,  or  Saturday-night 
revellers — in  fact,  treated  him  as  anyone  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man  likes  to  treated,  and  will  insist  upon  being  treated, 
or  will  know  the  reason  why  a  contrary  course  is  to  bo 
tak  en.  Who  does  not  know  similar  cases  of  good  and  true 
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ration,  they  still  fall  short  of  the  fact  if  they  forget  the 
national  feeling  against  strictness  either  of  belief  or  action. 
The  nation  had  been  for  years  in  moral  and  mental  buckram- 
grand  buckram,  it  ^is  true,  but  still  buckram.  People  were 
wild  at  heart  with  joy  when  the  buckram  could  be  thrown 
away,  tlow  they  drank,  and  sang,  and  swore,  insulted  and 
disgraced  women,  sapped  all  the  earnestness  out  of  men — 
how,  in  fact,^  they  descended  all  at  once  to  pig-life 
and  gloried^  in  the  shame — many  have  told.  Crom¬ 
well’s  body  in  chains;  Milton  banished  from  a  Court,  to 
think  out  thoughts  that  will  outlive  all  the  bigotries  and  all 
the  fulsome  flattery  of  a  dishonoured  time  j  the  Puritans  scat¬ 
tered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  the  church  bells  once 
more  rung  for  a  victory  in  horseracing ;  the  pulpits  once  more 
polluted  by  sermons  on  Divine  right ;  the  arms  of  ICngland 
disgraced.  But  a  people,  after  all,  in  high  spirits,  talking  of 
its  good-natured  king  and  his  merry  jokes,  and  daring  once 
more  to  crown  their  village  beauty  Queen  of  the  May,  and 
dance  round  the  maypole,  and  sing  their  carols  at  Christmas 
time,  and  bum  their  nuts  at  Halloween.  They  were  wrong, 
of  course,  but  they  were  showing  us  that  Nature,  here  as  else- 
whwe,  will  assert  herself.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Liberation 
Society  forgets,  or  acts  as  if  it  forgets,  that  when  ailment  is  of 
the  best  there  may  be  something  still  more  powerful  than  argu¬ 
ment  to  prevent  it  having  the  legitimate  result.  I  venture  to 
suggest  also  that  the  one  rock  against  which  the  Liberation 
Society  has  most  frequently  struck  is  the  popularity  of  the 
Church,  in  the  country  at  all  events,  and  the — well,  not  equal 
popularity  of  Dissent.  In  a  country  church  the  lads  can,  or 
could  a  few  years  ago,  cut  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
sweethearts  on  the  pew  fronts  without  hearing  any  more  of 
the  de^ly  sin,  but  let  them  venture  on  the  same  liberty 
in  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  they  soon  would  have  a  deacon 
or  an  elder  after  them.  When  the  campaigns  against  the 
Establishment  succeed  they  will  have  first  become  national ; 
and  when  that  time  does  come  many  an  Englishman  and 
Englishwoman  will  feel  that  the  disestablished  Church  has 
still,  in  the  main,  freer  breathing  room  than  many  of  the 
churches  that  have  won,  as  against  her,  what  is  called, 
but  what  will  not  be,  the  last  fight  against  ecclesias- 
ticism.  Strange  Radical  doctrine  t  his,”  some  people  will 
say.  Not  at  all  strange.  I  have  heard  the  same  ideas  from 
stem  old  Radicals  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  heard  them 
from  like  men  when  I  was  a  man.  They  are  not  uncommon, 
but  neither  are  they  fashionable.  If  anyone  says — “  Then  you 
would  preserve  a  State  Church  ?  ”  I  say,  “  No,  I  would 
not.  I  merely  say  that,  established  or  disestablished,  there 
are  many  Englishmen — with  very  latitudinarian,  not  to  say 
‘heterodox’  tendencies — who  would  still  (in  certain  towns, 
not  few),  go  to  the  parish  church,  if  they  went  anywhere,  for 
peace  from  the  strife  of  tongues.” 

Are  political  battles  at  the  present  time  pointing  to  more 
landmark  victories  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  no  secret  of  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  duties  of  his  Ministry  are  chiefly  social.  Lord 
Ilartington  tells  us,  with  equal  plainness,  that  the  duties  of 
the  Opposition  are  nearly  all  comprehended  in  watching  the 
Ministry.  The  House  of  Commons  is  abundantly  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  to  cause  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Everything  is  smooth  and  serene.  Mr.  Miall  (wearied  out, 
we  fear,  by  contests  uncongenial  to  him),  has  stepped  back 
into  comparatively  private  life.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
striven  hard  to  force  his  ideas  into  the  life  of  action, 
but  he  has  failed — or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  has  not  yet  succeeded.  Mr.  Roebuck’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  moment  are  in  the  ascendant.  We 
are  all  rich,  all  loyal,  all  more  than  satisfied.  Are  we, 
though  ?  Let  anyone  who  thinks  so  stroll  dowfi  to  the  poor 
parts  of  London  in  this  inclement  weather  and  see  what  is 
transpiring  there.  Who  ever  goes  frofii  West  to  East  of  London 
to  see  how  the  latter  lives  ?  West-enders  go  for  other  purposes, 
it  is  said — not  good — but  not  for  this.  The  same  old  questions 
that  rankled  in  the  time  of  Feargus  rankle  still  nmoug  work¬ 
men — a  word  one  has  some  difficulty  now  in  using.  There 
are  few  things  more  amusing  indeed  in  political  life  than  the 
extent  to  wffiich  politicians  are  puzzled  by  the  term  workman. 

“  Aren’t  we  too  workmen  ?  has  not  headwork  as  much  claim 
to  consideration  as  handwork  ?  ”  are  among  the^  silly  questions 
which  puzzle  men  who  are  not  in  earnest  in  politics,  but 
puzzle  nobody  else.  The  workman  who  objects  to  the  term 
is  a  sham  workman.  The  person  in  easier  circumstances  who 
objects  to  it  is  an  equal  sham.  What  term  is  there  that 
would  stand  for  workman  ?  Lower-classman  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  offensive,  and  in  nine  CMes  out  of  ten  in¬ 
correct,  for  an  honest  intelligent  workman  is  very  much  higher 
than  many  of  the  persons  whose  names  have  come  of  late 
years  before  the  public  as  stars  of  magnitude  in  what  are 
called  the  Upper  Ten.  Education,  they  tell  us,  gives  and 
ought  to  give  position.  So  it  ought,  but  have  these  noodles 
education,  and  a  sensible  workman  none  P  Is  it  nothing  that 
fully  seven  years  are  spent  in  an  apprenticeship,  and  that  even 


at  the^  age  of  twenty-one,  when  the  boy  has  become  a  man,  he 
has  still  to  face  the,  at  one  time,  inevitable  term  of  “journeying” 
before  he  becomes  a  “journeyman  ”  P  In  the  country,  the 
engineer,  or  compositor,  or  house* carpenter,  or  tailor,  or  shoe¬ 
maker,  is  expected  to  “go  on  tramp,”  the  ship-carpenter  to  go 
to  sea.  Is  this  not  quite  as  truly  eaucatiou  as  attending  classes 
at  a  college  P  All  the  erudition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to¬ 
gether  could  not  rig  a  ship  or  carve  the  top  of  a  common 
tombstone  in  a  gi’avevard.  Education  then  there  is,  and  some 
day  perhaps  it  may  be  more  costly  to  educate  a  stonemason 
well  than  to  produce  a  B.A.  Our  readers  may  remember  the 
story  of  a  Judge  who,  astonished  that  an  old  sailor  should  not 
know  the  exact  nature  of  an  oath,  was  himself  confounded  by 
Jack  s  expression  of  astonishment  that  a  man  who  had  become 
a  Judge  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  “  abaft  the  binnacle.” 
Both  were  educated,  only  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  had 
differed  somewhat.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  term  more 
honourable,  no  term  to  which  people  have  less  reason  to  object, 
than  the  term  workman.  I  was  about  to  say,  when  this  pre¬ 
amble  began,  that  there  are  three  offensive  ways  in  which 
workmen  have  been  treated  in  times  past  by  politicians 
and  others.  They  have  been  flattered  for  selfish  purposes, 
they  have  been  passed  by  as  if  they  were  not  human, 
and  they  have  been  “  coddled  ”  (I  know  no  other 
word  that  so  aptly  expresses  the  idea)  as  if  they  were 
sugar  to  melt  or  china  to  break  if  spoken  to  as  men  by  a  class 
of  old  la^es,  male  and  female.  The  other  day  the  Lord  Chief 
!  J ustice,  in  referring  to  the  man  to  whose  prompt  efforts  the 
country  owes  the  conviction  of  a  cruel  murderer,  spoke  of  him 
as  “  the  man  Stokes.”  Did  the  reader  ever  observe  that  a 
poor  man  scarcely  ever  is  spoken  of  differently  in  a  law  court  P 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  far  more  respectful  to  the 
prisoner  than  to  the  witness  who  had  been  perhaps  the  one 
obstacle  between-  the  murderer  and  escape.  “The  man 
Stokes  !  ”  Why  not  John  or  William  Stokes,  or  whatever  his 
name  is  P  Surely  a  court  of  law  ought  to  be  in  some  sense 
educational.  No ;  it  is  the  Rev.  So-and-So  ;  Mr.  Somebody, 
the  grocer ;  Mr.  Somebody  else,  the  ironmonger ;  Henry  Some¬ 
body,  the  criminal ;  and  “  the  man  Stokes.”  Of  course,  when 
a  highly  intellectual  Lord  Chief  Justice  sets  an  example,  the 
Bar,  however  unintellectual,  cannot  be  wrong  in  following. 

I  fancy,  judging  from  newspaper  reports,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  preside  over  the  Ijoudon  Magistrates’  Courts  take  quite  a 
different  course.  They  seem,  in  many  cases  at  all  events,  to 
listen  patiently,  to  give  advice  freely  and  kindly,  and  to  speak 
to  very  wretched  people  indeed  in  quite  a  different  tone  and 
spirit;  but  this  is  the  fact  of  the  week.  Sir  A.  Cockbum 
would  probably  be  surprised  if  anyone  accused  him  of  help¬ 
ing  to  foster  a  bad  habit,  and  one  that  has  baneful  results ; 
but  all  the  same  it  is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  one  that 
some  men  can  make  detestable.  To  a  flunkey  of  the 
Upper  Ten,  a  respectable  servant  is  “my  fellow,”  the  tailor 
or  jeweller  is  “the  fellow  who,”  &c. ;  even  the  solicitor  runs 
a  risk  of  coming  within  the  same  category.  Look  again  at 
election  i,  parliamentary  and  municipal,  at  the  utterly  abomi¬ 
nable  speeches  made  by  men  of  some  school  education  to 
mislead  men  with  very  little,  if  any.  Why,  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  some  people  will  flatter,  prevaricate,  utter  any 
amount  of  falsehood,  and  do  it  unblushingly.  P'ortunately 
many  of  the  favourite  electioneering  deceptions  have  been 
found  out  and  bitterly  denounced  by  those  whom  they  were 
intended  to  beguile.  Will  anyone  tell  us,  though,  that  while 
this  criminality  exists  Reform  Struggles  are  at  an  end  ?  A  few 
men  of  stern  political  principle  have,  indeed,  resolved  that, 
elected  or  not  elected,  truths  and  not  fictions  shall  be  stated, 
but  their  work  is  unusually  hard.  Mr,  Fawcett  is  one  of  the 
best  of  a  class  of  politicians  whose  names  will  stand  to  future 
times  as  representative  both  of  high  gifts  and  that  most 
valuable  of  political  honesty — the  honesty  tc.  speak  truth. 
The  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  the 
country,  will  need  the  force  of  a  polished  iron  bolt  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  if  it  is  to  deal 
effectively  with  social  as  well  as  political  sores  that  have 
baffled  the  wisdom  of  many  ages,  but  which  can  be 
approached  now,  in  England,  as  they  never  could  be  approached 
before.  The  friends  of  men  like  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Miall 
will  alike  have  to  concede  something,  to  forgive  something, 
and  to  remember  only  the  fundamental  realities  that  underlie 
all.  Workmen  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  be  either  flattered  or  derided.  I  think  they  have  even 
a  stronger  and  more  indefeasible  right  to  say  that  they  will 
not  be  “coddled”  and  talked  of  as  if  they  were  overgrown 
babies.  A  missionary  would  not  dare  to  talk  of  Hindoo 
gentlemen  to  Hindoo  gentlemen  as  he  talks  of  them  in  Exeter 
Hall.  They  would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  hold  him  in  de¬ 
rision,  deservedly.  They  would  probably  be  his  superiors  in 
learning  and  in  intellect,  and  his  equals  in  morality.  On  the 
same  principle  let  some  of  the  men  who  write  in  tracts  of  how 
Peter  Dixon  first  found  peace,  or  how  little  Tippety-Toppety 
gave  her  doll-money  to  “  a  good  cause,”  venture  to  talk  so  in 
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an  assembly  of  skilled  workmen,  and  they  will  find  something 
the  reverse  of  appreciation.  No  man  has  an^  right  to  ask 
people  to  send  him  to  Parliament  because  he  is  a  workman ; 
ne  has  simply  a  right  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  rejected  on 
that  ground.  Workmen  have  no  claim  to  more,  and  he  who 
asserts  the  contrary  is  not  promoting  social  health  but  social 
disease.  While  the  **  Upper  Ten  ”  (so  called)  claim  so  much  for 
class,  there  can  be  no  great  crime  in  workmen  also  claiming 
something  on  the  score  of  class.  But  the  key  to  proper  and 
public-spirited  elections  will  be  to  secure  a  man,  irrespective 
of  class  or  religious  creed — of  everything,  in  fact,  but  character, 
ability,  and  principle.  The  struggle  for  that  reform  will  not 
speedily  be  at  an  end.  J.  B* 


imitation  an  ininmable  contemporary  model  of  original  bur¬ 
lesque,  on  which  I  am  not  aware  that  the  “  multifaced 
idyllist  of  the  gutter  has  yet  attempted  to  form  himself.  The 
apposition  of  two  representative  stanzas  will  suffice  to  establish 
at  once  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  this  discipleship.  You  quote 
from  “  Jonas  Fisher  the  following  notable  quatrain  : — 

“  Oh,  hush,”  said  I,  “  that  kind  of  talk 
All  Christians  must  consider  wrong.” 

“  I  stand  rebuked,”  said  Mr.  Grace, 

“  My  language  was  a  trifle  strong.” 

As  an  evidence  of  careful  study  this  quatrain  is  creditable  to- 
the  docile  and  obsequious  pupil.  But  hear  now  the  immis-> 
takeable  accents  of  his  master :  — 

Said  Captain  Bagg,  “  Well,  really,  I 
Am  grieved  to  think  it  pains  you  so ; 

I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy; 

But,  hang  it — come — I  say,  you  know !  ” 

In  the  golden  roll  of  the  ^‘Bab  Ballads,”  and  perhaps  in  the* 
very  poem  from  which  this  particular  stanza  is  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom,  there  may  be  stanzas  of  which  the  palpable  imitation 
here  attempted  by  the  godson  of  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is- 
even  closer  and  more  flagrant ;  but,  judging  from  what  I  see 
of  his  verse,  the  last  line  appears  to  me  to  realise  with  aingu> 
larly  felicitous  exactitude  the  very  words  which  might  be 
expected  to  rise  to  the  lips  of  a  reader  overcome  with  such 
emotion  as  would  naturally  seek  the  instant  relief  of  apt  ex¬ 
pression,  and  could  certainly  find  none  fitter  than  the 
eloquent  if  ejaculatory  remonstrance  of  the  gallant  Captain 
with  his  friend.  A  more  impatient  reader  of  the  poem  might 
probably  be  tempted,  with  Mrs.  Gamp,  to  **  wish  it  was  [back} 
in  Jonadge’s  belly ;  ”  I  will  content  myself  with  recommending 
the  author — unless,  as  is  indeed  probable,  he  be  also  a  disciple 
of  the  Bavio-Msevian  theory  (so  excellently  exemplified  by 
the  Msevio-Bavian  practice)  that  Verse  is  an  inferior  form  of 
speech — to  study  in  future  the  metre  as  well  as  the 
style  and  reasoning  of  the  Bab  Ballads.”  Intellectually  and 
morally  he  would  seem  to  have  little  left  to  learn 
from  them ;  indeed,  a  careless  reader  might  easily  imagine- 
any  one  of  the  passages  quoted  to  be  a  cancelled  fragment 
from  the  rough  copy  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Sir  Macklin  ” 
or  “  the  Reverend  Micah  Sowls ;  ”  but  he  has  certainly  nothing 
of  the  simple  and  perfect  modulation  which  gives  a  last  light 
consummate  touch  to  the  grotesque  excellence  of  verses- 
which  might  wake  the  dead  with  “  helpless  laughter.” 

With  the  parting  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  new  pupil,, 
when  his  voice  has  a  little  improved,  may  ultimately  pluck 
up  heart  to  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  and  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  I  take,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  I  trust  can  by  no 
possibility  be  supposed  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  my 
courage  or  my  candour,  the  natural  and  creditable  precau¬ 
tion  of  signing  this  too  protracted  epistle  with  the  honoured 
name  of 

Thomas  Maitland. 

St.  Kildu,  December  28,  1876. 

P.S. — On  second  thoughts,  it  strikes  me  that  it  might  be  as* 
well  to  modify  this  last  paragraph  and  alter  the  name  of  the 
place  affixed ;  adding  at  the  end,  if  you  please — not  that  I 
would  appear  to  dictate — a  note  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  writer  of  the  above  being  at  present  away  from  London,, 
on  a  cruise  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  his  steam  yacht 
(the  Skulk,  Captain  Shulfleton  master),  is,  as  can  ^  proved 
on  the  oath  or  the  solemn  word  of  honour  of  the  editor,  pub-- 
lisher,  and  proprietor,  responsible  neither  for  an  article  which 
might  with  equal  foundation  be  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Manning,  or  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other  writer  in  the 
Contemporary  Jtevieio,  as  to  its  actual  author ;  nor  for  the  • 
adoption  of  a  signature  under  which  his  friends  in  general,, 
acting  not  only  without  his  knowledge,  but  against  his  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  on  the  subject,  have  thought  it  best  and  wisest 
to  shelter  his  personal  responsibility  from  any  chance  of 
attack.  This  frank,  manly,  and  consistent  explanation  will,. 
I  cannot  possibly  doubt,  make  everything  straight  and  safe  on. 
all  hands. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


THE  DEVIL  8  DUE. 

Sir, — It  is  with  inexpressible  interest  that  I  receive,  at  this 
distance  from  New  Grub  Street,  the  important  and  doubtless 
trustworthy — I  should  say  reliable — information  that  the 
Examiner  has  lately  discovered  a  mare’s-nest,  and  that  a  poem 
which  I  certainly  did  not  understand  to  be  on  your  authority, 
but  on  quite  another  kind  of  authority  than  yours,  .attribut¬ 
able  **  either  to  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  or  the  Devil,”  is  at  all 
events  not  assignable  to  my  illustrious  namesake  in 
pseudonymy.  So  much  the  better,  or  so  much  the  worse,  as 
the  case  may  be,  either  for  the  songster  or  the  song — possibly 
fur  both  at  once.  The  invention  of  the  mare's-nest  (I  do  not 
use  the  word  **  invention  ”  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Church 
Universal  talks,  or  used  to  talk,  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross)  is  doubtless  all  in  “  the  Way  of  the  World  ” — the  title 
and  the  subject  of  the  greatest  of  English  comedies.  But  I 
may  perhaps  take  this  occasion  to  remark  tbat  the  mere 
suggestion  of  such  an  alternative  in  authorship  as  appears 
elsewhere  to  have  been  offered  with  less  discretion 
than  decision  would  be  more  perplexing  to  readers 
of  'Paradise  Lost’  than  to  readers  of  the  Book  of  Job 
(I  do  not  say  the  '  Book  of  Robert  Buchanan  ’)  or  of 
Peter  Bell  the  Third.  The  devil  of  Scripture,  as  we  all  know, 
WAH  addicted  to  "  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking 
up  and  down  in  it ;  ”  a  locomotive  habit  which  may  suggest 
the  existence  on  his  part  of  at  least  one  quality  in  common 
with  the  bard  whose  range  of  vision  and  visitation  is  supposed 
to  oscillate  between  the  Seven  Dials  and  the  Land  of 
Lome : — 

Whom  green-faced  Envy,  sick  and  sore, 

To  many-childed  Dullness  bore ; 

(His  sister  she ;  in  Dullness’  reign 
Such  mixture  is  not  held  a  stain  ;) 

Oft  in  Grub  Street’s  filthiest  alleys 
He  met  her,  fresh  from  Highland  valleys. 

Masked  under  many  a  furtive  name. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  shame. 

And  if  this  seer,  this  Vates,  this  teacher  of  a  new  truth — 
who  “is  one  while  what  you  call  artists  are  legion” — might, 
(  n  this  one  account,  be  mistaken  for  the  tempter  of  Job,  it  is 
possible  that  on  another  score  he  might  be  confounded  with 
the  spirit  whoso  portrait  is  thus  drawn  by  Shelley  : — 

The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature; 

A  leadeo-witte<l  thief — ^just  huddled 
Out  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature ; 

With  mind  and  heart  and  fancy  muddled. 

But  it  is  certainly  inconceivable  that  the  authorship  of  any 
work  whatever  should  bt;  as.'^ignable  wdth  equal  plausibility  to 
the  polypseudonymous  lyri.st  and  libeller  in  question  and  to 
the  Satan  of  Milton,  the  Lucifer  of  Byron,  or  the  Mephi- 
►topheles  of  Goethe.  The  work  of  which  the  credit  was  but  now 
disputed  on  behalf  of  two  such  claimants  is  known  to  me  as 
yet  only  by  the  extracts  given  in  your  columns;  but  from 
these  I  gather  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  {seu 
tpuu'unque  alio  nomine  yawleat)  must  have  been  disputable, 
ni>art  from  his  own  disclaimer,  on  at  least  two  counts. 
An  author  haunted  by  “such  a  horror  of  the  bloodthirsty 
critics  who  lie  in  wait  fcr  him  ”  has  evidently  yet  to 
learn  the  new  and  precious  receipt  discovered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  (if  that  be  his  name),  of  “  Every  Poeticule  his  own 
Uriticaster ;  ”  a  device  by  which  Bavius  may  at  once  review 
his  own  poems  with  enthusiasm  under  the  signature  of  Msevius, 
and  throw  dirt  up  in  passing  with  momentary  security  at  the 
window  of  Horace  or  of  Virgil.  I  notice  also  that  the  present 
writer  has  adopted  as  the  object  of  his  servile  but  ambitious 


A  NEW  MEANING  TO  AN  OLD  SIGNBOARD 
THE  BULL  AND  MOUTH. 


The  mouth,  which  French  folks  call  La  houche, 
May  praise  up  Stirling,  Walker,  Gooch, 

And  yet  be  falsely  fair ; 

For  when  things  come  to  the  last  push. 

The  Bulls,  we  fear,  will  find  La  houche 
Was  trulv  La  houche  chere. 
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LITERATUKE.  ^  him,  half  determined  to  fleece  him,  and  has  carried 

0  him,  in  conseqnence,  through  the  fast  and  fashionable 

rptn?  Txrxr  A  Paris  and  London  for  four  years.  Now  at  last, 

IxlL  INN  ALBUM.  being  a  little  tired,  the  youth  has  determined  to  marry 

Ihe  Inn  Album.  By  Bobert  Browning..  London  :  Smitli,  Elder  cousin,  proprietor  of  the  Place  that  we  see  from  the 

window,  and  to  settle  down.  With  the  certainty  of 

There  are  two  of  Mr.  Browning’s  earlier  works  with  his  fly,  the  spider  has  determined  to  make  the 

which  his  new  poem  lies  in  close  analogy,  and  which  post  of  his  last  chance,  and  has  accompanied  him  to  the 
each  in  their  several  province,  may  serve  to  help  the  where  he  puts  up.  But  the  arch-gambler  has  been 
reader  in  unravelling  this  last  firm  knot  of  passion  and  ^0°^^  »  so  far  from  his  fleecing  the  boy,  the  boy  has 
intrigue.  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book  *  is  the  prototype  of  *od  of  an  enormous  sum.  The  quarrel  is 

‘The  Inn  Album  *  in  form,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the  ®*sily  healed,  however;  the  younger  friend’s  immense 
successive  statements  of  a  variety  of  persons  concerning  s-^^iration  for  the  superior  intellect  and  savoir-faire  of 
one  and  the  same  fact  or  development  of  circumstances  elder  makes  him  indulgent  to  his  irritability  and 

light  l)oing  gradually  evolved  oy  the  patient  collation  ^  insolence,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section, 

of  their  conflicting  evidence.  ‘Red  Cotton  Night- Cap  down  to  the  train  which  is  to  part  them,  as 

Country  *  runs  parallel  with  the  new  poem  in  matter  the  wi*^h  perfect  amiability, 

central  figure  here,  as  there,  being  a  human  creature  of  magpies  off  a  stile,  and  sit 

small  attainments,  but  noble  impulses,  fooled  for  a  moment  there  to  chatter  themselves,  and  straightway  each 

into  fatal  error,  but  expiating  it  by  a  life  of  suffering  becomes  communicative.  The  younger  has  never  con- 
and  sacrifice.  So  far  Mr.  Browning  may  bo  said  to  have  what  drove  him  to  Dalmatia ;  the  elder  now 

repeated  earlier  experiments ;  in  point  of  novelty  ‘  The  explain  by  volunteering  a  confidence  of 

Inn  Album '  is  mainly  memorable  for  its  extreme  without  his 

rapidity  of  action— the  physical  action  with  Mr.  Brown-  passion,  the  rock  on  which  his  life  has  struck, 

ing  being  usually  a  thing  quite  subordinate  to  the  mental  ^cc^stomed  to  easy  conquest  of  women,  just  four  years 
activity — and  for  its  being  the  first  of  his  important  ^®  “®*^  ®“®  whose  beauty  inflamed  his  desire  and 
works  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  English  society  on  '^!^®®®  Parity  provoked  his  ambition  as  no  earlier 
English  ground.  ^  mistress  had  been  able  to  do. 

The  plot  is  unpleasantly  sensational.  A  meeting  of  courtly  creature,  nor  had  birth 

three  persons,  a  middle-a^  lord,  a  young  millionaire  breeding— mere  fine-lady  breeding;  but 

and  a  clergyman’s  wife,  in  the  parlour  of  a  coirntry  inn  in  ^  G^k  sutotf  "aicIT^cIotS-Ton  that, 

itngland,  in  lo75,  a  meeting  which  ends  in  the  murder  Style  that  a  Ducheas  or  a  Queen — you  know 

of  the  lord  and  the  suicide  of  the  lady,  cannot  fail  to  be  Artists  would  make  an  outcry :  all  the  more 

startling.  Miss  Braddon  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  That  she  had  just  a  statue’s  sleepy  grace, 

avail  herself  of  such  an  invention  ;  it  seems  worthy,  in  Which  broods  o’er  its  own  beauty, 

its  bare  outline,  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  the  Younger.  Mr.  He  owns,  cynically  enough,  how  he  at  last  prevailed. 
Browning’s  matchless  ingenuity  might  surely  have  re-  hy  oath  and  subterfuge,  over  this  country  beauty, 
vealed  to  him  some  way  less  meclmnical  than  this  of  When  he  had  seduced  her,  nothing  seemed  simpler  than 
untangling  the  four  cross  threads  of  his  dramatic  web.  fo  say  farewell ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  her  quiet  woke 
As  will  be  seen,  however,  and  as  might  with  safety  have  into  a  sudden  ^me  of  indignation  that  sent  him  crouch- 
been  predicted,  the  value  of  the  poem  consists  in  its  log  to  her  feet,  with  promises,  this  time  sincere,  of 
analytic  examination  of  character  and  motive,  now  in  marriage.  These  she  spurned,  and  shortly  after  ho 
this  light,  now  in  that,  in  its  rapid  delineation  of  para-  heard  of  her  marriage  with  a  clergyman.  During  this 
doxical  purposes  in  a  vile  man  not  wholly  vile,  in  a  recital,  the  •  young  man  has  evinced  considerable 


THE  INN  ALBUM. 

2he  Inn  Album.  By  Robert  Browning..  London  :  Smitli,  Elder 
and  Co. 


whose  purity  provoked  his  ambition  as  no  earlier 
mistress  had  been  able  to  do. 

She  was  no  courtly  creature,  nor  had  birth 
Nor  breeding — mere  fine-lady  breeding ;  but 
Oh  !  such  a  wonder  of  a  woman  !  Grand 
As  a  Greek  statue !  Stick  fine  clothes  on  that. 

Style  that  a  Duchess  or  a  Queen — you  know 
Artists  would  make  an  outcry :  all  the  more 
That  she  had  just  a  statue’s  sleepy  grace. 

Which  broods  o’er  its  own  beauty. 

He  owns,  cynically  enough,  how  he  at  last  prevailed. 


atrong  cold  woman  capable  of  weakness  and  flame,  in  an 
honest  lad  crusted  over  with  a  conventional  viciousness. 
Throughout  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  all  the 
most  violent  of  human  passions — anger,  jealousy,  lust, 
remorse,  and  fear  ;  and  we  are  puzzled  by  two  conflict¬ 
ing  qualities — the  enormous  power  of  the  author  in  de¬ 
picting  these  in  a  single  individual,  and  his  curious 
inability  to  combine  them  in  a  really  dramatic  way.  In 
abort,  we  would  suggest  that  the  main  fault  of  ‘  The 
Inn  Album  ’  is  not  the  extravagance  of  the  passion 
it  portrays,  but  the  want  of  coherency  in  the  separate 


emotion,  and  it  turns  out,  after  some  confusion,  that 
this  lady  is  the  one  to  whom  he  proposed,  and  who  re¬ 
jected  him  on  the  ground  of  her  love  for  another,  that 
other  being  the  worthless  lord.  Both  are  angry  and 
excited  at  having  turned  up  the  sediment  of  black 
blood  in  the  heart  of  each,  and  meanwhile  the  last  train 
has  gone.  The  lord  must  therefore  return  to  the  inn, 
and  the  young  millionaire  proceeds  to  the  Place,  to  see 
his  cousin  aud  her  aunt,  and  to  find  whether  an  invita¬ 
tion  can  be  begged  for  the  lord  also. 

Meanwhile  two  ladies  have  entered  the  inn  parlour. 
The  younger  is  the  cousin  already  mentioned,  the  elder 


parts  of  that  portraiture;  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  1  he  younger  is  the  cousin  already  men tionea,  me  eiaer 
ilrowning  has  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  his  in  veto-  is  her  friend,  four  years  older,  and  the  wife  of  a  clergv- 
rate  habit  of  soliloquy.  who  has  been  summoned  to  judge  whether  the 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  middle-aged  lord  and  millionaire  shall  be  accepted  in  his  suit  or  not.  1  he 


prose  and  verse,  and  uses  its  margin  as  a  space  for  his  frastf  when  the  truth  is  told,  stamps  iteel  ®  . 

iritbmetic :  he  has  lost  10,0001.  by  this  night’s  work,  with  excessive  force.  In  fact,  this  elder  •“'ly  “  »•>? 
MeanwhUe  the  young  man  has  thrown  np  the  window  whom  the  lord  has  wronged.  After  much  subtle  and 

and  leans  into  tL  crol  crystal  of  the  dawn,  varied  dialogue,  they  part  j 

......  to  fetch  her  millionaire,  the  elder  awaits  her  return  in 

A  living  glory-bath  .  .  gLe  is  looking  out  of  window,  con- 

Of  air  and  light,  whore  Beema  to  fioat  and  move  “1"  panour.  one  la  luuiwi  , 

The  wooded  watered  country,  hill  and  dale,  templating  the  elm  opposite— 

And  steel-bright  thread  of  etream,  a-smoke  with  mist,  Cool  comfortable  elm, 

A-sparkle  with  May-morning,  diamond  drift  That  men  make  coflBns  out  of— none  for  me 

O’  the  son-touched  dew.  At  thy  expense,  so  thou  permit  I  glide 

._  u*i.Ai  iU  Under  thv  ferny  feet  and  there  sleep,  sleep. 

Prom  their  quarrel  over  the  money — which  the  youth  Nor  dread  awaking  though  in  heaven  itself— 

offers  to  forego,  and  thereby  touches  the  pride  of  the  t.  s  ^ 

lord— wo  Icara  something  of  tUo  antecedents  of  the  when  suddenly  the  lord  entere,  they  m^t  face  to  fece, 
couple  Immensely  rich,  bat  low  bom,  the  younger  and  start.  We  are  now  half  through  the  poem.  From 
man  l  as  been  at  Oxford,  and  then  left  England  at  this  point  the  scene  of  action  doM  not  change,  and  the 
his  marori^.  purposing  ti  settle  down  in  fialmatia.  whole  cons.ts  of  *7“ 

Thither  the  pro^gal  lord  coming,  half  took  a  fancy  ]  present  and,  eventually,  the  yonng  man.  It  must 
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in  his  brief  and  modest  apology  for  his  identification  of 
Izdubar  with  Nimrod.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  publish 
the  translation  of  the  texts  discovered  or  interpreted  by 
him,  along  with  the  simple  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  antiquity.  The  essential  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean  legends  can  henceforth  be  disputed  by 
none,  and  the  question  of  their  relative  priority  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  decision  of  common  sense.  The  date 
of  transcription  of  the  majority  of  the  tablets 'is  the 
seventh  century  B.c.,  when  the  great  library  at  Nineveh, 
amid  the  ruins  of  which  Mr.  Smith’s  inscriptions  havn 
been  mostly  discovered,  was  vastly  enriched  by  King 
Assurbanipal.  These  tablets,  inscribed  by  order  of  this 
sovereign,  do  not  profess  to  constitute  an  original  litera¬ 
ture  ;  they  are  avowedly  copies,  made  in  many  instances 
from  works  in  the  libraries  of  Cutha,  Erech,  and  other 
ancient  Chaldean  cities,  brought  to  Nineveh  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  being  transcribed.  There  is  no  allu¬ 
sion  in  them  to  any  event  after  the  reign  of  Kham- 
murabi,  not  later  than  1550  b.c.,  and  the  Babylonian 
original  of  one  of  them  has  actually  been  found  in  an 
inscription  of  about  the  year  160^.  The  language^ 
while  agreeing  with  that  of  the  public  documents  of  the 
later  Assyrian  period,  differs  widely  from  that  employed 
in  private  letters,  thus  manifesting  itself  as  a  classical, 
official,  and  therefore  ancient  ’idiom.  There  is  every 
indication  of  a  vigorous  literary  activity  previous  to 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Khammurabi,  reaching 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Urukh,  the  oldest 
recorded  Chaldean  monarch,  who  is  provisionally  placed 
at  about  2000  b.c.  These  legends,  therefore,  were 
written  down,  not  necessarily  originated,  some  time 
between  2000  and  1550,  the  latest  of  which  dates  is 
two  centuries  anterior  to  the  Exodus.  Even  were  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  established,  the 
writer  would  still  appear  as  a  borrower  from  a  more 
ancient  literature.  At  the  present  stage  of  Biblical 
criticism,  however,  the  principal  point  to  be  determined 
will  be  whether  the  Chaldean  legends  can  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  at  any  time  before  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  captivity,  as  we  certainly  think  they  may.  It  is 
at  all  events  indisputable  that  the  champions  of  tho 
Mosaic  cosmogony  have  been  shedding  their  ink  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  and  inspiration  of  anonymous 
astrologers  and  polytheists. 

The  Creation  legend,  according  to  tho  colophon  on 
the  reverse  of  the  first  tablet,  was  transcribed  from  an 
older  document  in  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  at  least  twelve  tablets,  most  of  which  are  lost, 
though  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  missing  portions 
may  still  be  discovered  in  the  unexcavated  portion  of 
the  great  mound  of  Nineveh.  Each  tablet,  so  long  as 
creation  is  tho  theme  of  the  record,  contains  one  single 
act  of  the  Divine  drama,  and  each  commences  with  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  corresponding  with  the 
Hebrew  formula.  The  first  existence  is  called  Mummu 
Tiamat,  the  “sea-water”  or  “sea-chaos,”  equivalent 
to  the  “  deep  ”  of  the  Hebrew  Genesis.  From  this 
motion  and  production  are  originated,  then  the  upper 
and  lower  expanse,  then  heaven,  earth,  and  see.  All 
these  are  personified  as  deities.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  tablets  are  lost,  or  only  exist  in  brief  and  obscure 
fragments ;  they  probably  contained  the  description  of 
tho  creation  of  light,  of  the  firmament,  of  dry  land, 
and  of  plants.  The  fifth  tablet,  recording  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  almost  entire,  and  presents  a 
striking  analogy  to  tho  account  in  Genesis.  A  muti¬ 
lated  description  of  the  creation  of  animals  follows,  and 
then  comes  an  interesting  fragment  on  the  creation  of 
man,  which  Mr.  Smith  interprets  as  a  portion  of  a 
discourse  to  the  first  woman  on  the  duties  of  her  sex. 

The  obverse  of  this  tablet  [ho  adds]  is  a  fragment  of  tho 
address  from  the  deity  to  the  newly-created  man  on  his  duties 
to  his  god,  and  it  is  curious  that  while  in  other  parts  of  tho 
story  various  gods  are  mentioned  by  aame,  here  only  one  god  is 
mentioned,  and  simply  as  the  “  God.” 

Wo  may  remark,  however,  that  although  numerous 
gods  are  certainly  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  the 
work  of  creation  is  generally  referred  to  some  one  of 
them,  which  in  particular  there  is  nothing  to  show. 


suffice  to  indicate  very  baldly  and  briefly  the  tenour  of 
their  talk.  Tho  first  division  of  it  is  the  most  spirited. 
The  woman,  afterwards  strangely  prolix  and  strangely 
irresolute,  stands  out  grandly,  like  an  enraged  tigress  at 
bay,  when  she  first  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  her 
tormentor.  Ho  offers  her  his  love  once  more.  She 
scornfully  and  defiantly  disdains  it.  Her  beauty  and  her 
very  defiance  make  him  once  more  passionately  en¬ 
amoured  of  her,  and  he  is  still  on  his  knees  bfjfore  her, 
when  the  door  opens  and  in  walks  our  young  friend, 
whistling,  having  missed  his  cousin  on  the  road.  The 
three  confront  one  another  in  a  silence  which  the  youth 
is  the  first  to  break,  fiercely  denouncing  the  woman  as 
the  lord’s  accomplice.  She  takes  the  cue  of  praising  his 
frank,  honest  nature,  and  denounces  tho  lord  to  him. 
The  lord  retorts  with  sarcasm,  and  entreats  her  to  leave 
the  room.  At  last  she  consents,  and  he  writes  some¬ 
thing  in  tho  album  and  gives  it  to  her,  not  before  the 
youth  has  come  over  to  her  side  and  threatens  to  show 
np  tho  lord  at  the  club.  Left  alone  with  the  youth,  the 
lord  advises  him  to  propose  an  elopement  with  the  lady. 
She  returns,  and  tho  lord  goes  out.  The  couple  swear 
not  love  but  friendship  ;  the  lord  returns,  says  it  must 
be  love  or  he  will  tell  everything  to  her  husband,  where¬ 
upon  the  youth  flies  on  him  and  kills  him  with  his  bare 
hands,  and  tho  woman  takes  poison.  The  cousin  enters 
singing,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  upon  this  transpon¬ 
tine  melodrama. 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  mundane  than  ‘The 
Inn  Album ;  ’  its  imagery,  its  sentiments,  its  tone, 
are  of  the  clubs,  clubby.  We  will  follow  Mr.  Browning 
anywhere  with  loyalty,  but  we  wish  he  would  take  ns 
once  more  out  on  tho  Campagna,  or  through  those 
sunlit  streets  where  Pippa  used  to  pass.  It  is  fresher 
in  Balaustion’s  boat  when  tho  dawn-light  breaks  over 
Khodcs  than  with  these  profligate  persons  of  quality  in  a 
musty  and  shabby-genteel  inn  parlour.  Mr.  Browning 
may  bo  proud  of  having  written  the  most  worldly  poem 
that  has  yet  been  conceived.  But,  with  all  its  brilliance, 
it  is  sad  work  reading  *  The  Inn  Album.’  When  we 
had  finished  it  we  took  down  a  volume  by  a  person  not 
half  so  great  in  intellect,  so  wide  in  sympathy  as  Mr. 
Browning,  and  read  those  noble  and  immortal  words  : — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers, 

and  BO  on,  down  to 

Great  God,  I’d  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 

and  we  wondered  what  dry  old  Mr.  Wordsworth  would 
have  thought  of  the  last  poetic  portent  of  the  day. 


THE  CHALDEAN  GENESIS. 

77ir  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.  By  George  Smith.  London  * 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  world,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  writing  her  auto¬ 
biography,  and  tho  chapter  now  in  hand  treats  of  the 
things  she  believed  in  her  youth.  No  section  of  this 
great  chapter  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  it  has 
ffillcn  to  Mr.  George  Smith’s  lot  to  illustrate,  and  the 
cause  of  this  surpassing  interest  is  tersely  expressed  in 
the  antithesis  of  his  tiUe-page.  Chaldean  and  Genesis 
have  long  stood  in  the  popular  imagination  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  irreconcilable  ideas.  The  one  has 
suggested  infallible  truth  and  immaculate  piety,  the 
other  superstition  amounting  to  sin.  Tho  evidence  of 
scholarship  is  now  destroying  the  inveterate  error  which 
has  so  deeply  and  injuriously  affected  the  creeds,  the 
legislation,  tho  sympathies,  the  entire  habits  of  life  and 
thought  of  the  modern  world.  The  supposed  divine 
revelation,  in  honour  of  which  every  form  of  ancient 
civilisation  has  been  disparaged,  and  every  other  belief 
anathematised  and  contemned,  proves  to  bo  a  mere 
fragment  of  a  more  ancient  and  elaborate  theolo^. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  describe  Mr.  Smith’s 
volume  as  devoted  to  tho  establishment  of  this  thesis, 
though  such  is  practically  the  case.  He  abstains  from 
almost  every  approach  to  controversial  discussion,  save 
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Before  the  be^inniD^  of  certain  lines  occur  flosses, 
stating  that  the  divine  titles  commencing  these  lines 
all  apply  to  the  same  deity.  “  These  glosses,”  Mr.  Smith 
justly  remarks,  ‘‘  show  that  even  in  the  Assyrian  time 
there  were  diflBculties  in  the  narrative.”  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  Blohistic  narrative  in  Genesis 
equally  contemplates  a  plnrality  of  divine  agents.  The 
story  of  the  Creation  is  succeeded,  as  in  Genesis,  by  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  man,  and,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
legends,  man’s  temptation  is  the  work  of  a  serpent. 
This  serpent,  however,  is  not,  as  in  Genesis,  the  mere 
animal  ot  the  field,  the  apparent  childishness  of  whose 
introduction  can  only  be  explained  by  construing  it  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power.  It  is  no  other  than 
Tiamnat,  the  dragon-spirit  of  the  ancient  Chaos,  who 
may  be  assumed  to  be  vindicating  her  ancient  empire. 
Man,  it  vrould  seem,  falls,  and  a  curse  is  pronounced 
upon  him,  as  in  Genesis.  Whether  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  formed  a  portion  of  the 
story  is  uncertain  from  the  mutilation  of  the  record,  but 
the  delineation  of  the  Temptation  on  a  Babylonian 
cylinder  almost  warrants  the  inference  that  they  did. 
The  story  is  concluded,  as  would  appear,  by  an  history 
of  the  war  of  the  avenging  deities  against  the  evil 
power,  an  incident  closely  corresponding,  as  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  to  Michael’s  contest  with  the  dragon  in  the 
Apocivlypse,  so  that  the  Bible  ends,  as  it  began,  with 
Chaldean  mythology.  The  gain  to  truth  thus  effected 
by  Assyrian  research  is  great,  and  the  gain  is  not  least 
to  these  ancient  scriptures  themselves,  removed  from  a 
dreary  isolation  to  their  proper  place  in  culture  as  the 
culminating  point  of  the  literature  of  one  of  the 
world’s  great  races,  a  flower  whose  root,  or  at  all  events 
whose  stem  is  now  unexpectedly  brought  to  light. 
The  apparent  gulf  between  Hebrew  monotheism  and 
the  polytheism  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  will 
appear  less  difficult  to  bridge  over  when  we  observe 
that  the  religion  of  the  latter  was  nearer  to  monotheism 
in  its  origin  than  in  its  subsequent  development.  Each 
Chaldean  city  had  originally  its  tutelary  deity,  who  at  first 
constituted  the  chief  sole  object  of  worship  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  These  cities,  gradually  coalescing  into  a  political 
body  corporate,  were  naturally  led  to  recognise  the 
deities  of  their  neighbours  ;  the  gods  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  commonwealth  were  inevitably  allowed 
precedence  over  the  rest,  and  thus  originated  a  compli¬ 
cated  hierarchy  of  immortals.  The  political  isolation  of 
the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  secluded  the  national 
deity  from  contact  with  those  of  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  ti’ansition,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
tho  regrcFsion,  to  a  strictly  monotheistic  theology. 

The  other  Biblical  legends  on  which  Mr.  Smith’s 
volume  throws  light  are  those  of  tho  Deluge  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  latter  is  quite  a  new  discovery, 
and  tho  tablet  containing  it  is  at  present  restricted  to 
a  single  mutilated  fragment.  The  Deluge  tablet  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  whole.  The  public  have 
been  pretty  well  familiarised  with  it  by  its  appearance 
in  a  daily  newspaper,  and  its  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Biblical  account  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
all.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  tablets  recounting  the 
exploits  of  a  mythical  hero  whomMr.  Smith  provisionally 
calls  Izdubar,  but  whom  he  identifies  with  Nimrod.  The 
strongest  argument  for  this  theory  seems  to  be  that,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  Nimrod  must  be 
aut  IzduhoLV  avt  nullus.  From  the  general  character  of 
Izdubar’s  exploits  it  w’ould  seem  unsafe  to  identify  him 
with  any  historical  personage.  It  appears  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  introduction  of  the  sacred  Bull  into  his 
legend  refers  to  the  mutation  of  the  vernal  equinox  into 
Taurus  about  2700  b.c.,  which  on  other  grounds  appears 
a  plausible  date  for  the  dawn  of  Chaldean  civilisation. 
All  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Smith  has  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  indirectly  confirms  the  date  of  about  2300  B.c. 
assigned  by  tho  Greeks  for  the  birth  of  scientific 
astronomy  in  Chaldea.  The  ability  to  record^  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  the  latter  the  existence^  of  some  kind 
of  literature,  for  the  development  of  which  four  cen¬ 
turies  would  not  be  excessive.  The  legendary  period  of 


Chaldean  history,  of  which  Izdubar  is  at  present  tho 
type,  may  therefore  be  placed  with  some  approach  to 
confidence  at  from  3000  to  2700  B.c. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  the  division  of  tho  early  Chaldean 
state  into  tho  districts  of  ”  Sumer  ”  and  ”  Akkad,”  and 
recognises  tho  claim  preferred  for  the  latter  as  tho 
princijpal  seat  of  literature.  Respecting  the  assumed 
Turanian  origin  of  the  Akkadian  race  and  language  ho 
says  not  a  word,  and  wo  infer  that  he  disbelieves  it.  If 
the  philological  evidence  for  this  theory  is  sufficient, 
there  is  of  course  no  more  to  bo  said,  but  such  evidence 
must  be  cogent  indeed  ero  we  can  consent  to  derive  tho 
religion  and  mythology  of  half  if  not  all  the  Semitio 
race  from  a  single  tribe  of  Turanian  intruders,  nothing 
analogous,  so  far  as  wo  know,  existing  anywhere  among 
the  Turanians  themselves.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
philologists  were  more  sensitive  to  such  difficulties.  So 
insuperable  do  these  appear,  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
the  advocates  of  the  Turanian  theory  a  present  of  the 
assertion  of  Epiphanius  (‘Adv.  Haer.,’  lib.  i.)  that 
Babylon  was  founded  by  tho  Scythians,  which  wo  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  alleged  in  tho  controversy. 

Compared  with  previous  publications  on  tho  subject, 
Mr.  Smith’s  volume,  equally  with  tho  publications  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archroology  and  others  associated 
with  his  name,  is  an  evidence  of  the  new  and  far  more 
fruitful  important  phase  into  which  tho  study  of  cunei¬ 
form  texts  has  entered.  We  are  no  longer  restricted  to 
mere  official  and  historical  documents ;  tlie  discovery  of 
the  library  of  Assurbanipal  has  revealed  a  rich  body  of 
literature  embracing  almost  every  department  of  human 
activity,  of  which  the  legends  which  form  tho  subject 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  present  volume  constitutes  but  a  small 
portion.  In  his  opinion,  Nebuchadnezzar  will  prove  to 
have  been  no  less  eminent  a  patron  of  literature  than 
Assurbanipal,  and  tho  exploration  of  tho  mounds  of  tho 
later  Babylonian  epoch  will  be  equally  productive  with 
the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  themselves  very  far  from 
being  complete. 

HIS  NATURAL  LIFE. 

His  Natural  Life.  By  Marcus  Clurke.  London :  Bentley  and 

Son. 

“  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Newgate,”  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  said,  may  possibly  tingle  with  a  sinister  gloo 
of  remembered  horror,  as  they  pass  from  abuse  to 
abomination  recorded  in  this  book ;  but,  in  its  own 
words,  “  no  ordinary  men,  leading  ordinary  lives,  can 
form  any  notion  of  such  a  life  as  this.”  Hideous  with 
realistic  ghastlinesses,“nauseous  with  detail  of  barbario 
torturings,  scarcely  relieved  by  any  touch  of  tenderness, 
it  reiterates  a  nightmare  of  iniquities  to  the  end. 

The  deportation  of  convicts  to  Tasmania  and  else¬ 
where  from  these  islands,  has  happily  ceased.  The 
abuses  of  that  obsolete  system  are  contained  in  minutes 
and  blue-books,  of  which  a  tempting  array  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  ostensibly  to  prevent  the 
extremely  improbable  return  of  a  similar  failure  that  an 
extract  of  all  its  choicest  outrages  is  hero  served  up  as 
a  three- volumed  novel.  It  is  a  w’ork  of  much  power, 
but  more  horror.  The  hero,  condemned  for  a  robbery 
which  he  did  not  commit,  and  on  which  he  is  heroically 
silent  to  conceal  his  father’s  crimo  and  his  mother’s 
shame,  for  twenty  years  suffers  unspeakable  ago¬ 
nies  as  a  convict ;  is  always  escaping,  is  always 
thrown  back  into  a  deeper  abyss,  has  always  some 
fresh  ingenuity  of  physical  or  moral  torment  in¬ 
vented  for  his  benefit.  Then,  throwm  in  for  diver- 
tisseyneutf  wo  have  a  techauffee  of  tho  Tichborn© 
conspiracy,  an  incipient  adultery,  floggings  to  death, 
sundry  suicides  for  very  loathing  of  life,  and  hero  and 
there  a  climax  of  cannibalism. 

The  story  opens  with  a  passion,  which  culminates  in 
the  family  tragedy,  and  tho  invective,  by  the  way,  is 
powerful  throughout.  The  Defoe-like  minuteness  of 
the  genealogy  is  surely  unnecessary.  Tho  scenes  on 
board  the  convict-ship  are  drawn  with  a  strong  hand. 
But  how  is  the  author’s  purpose,  or  how  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bis  characters  served  by  bis  detailed  descrip 
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tion  of  two  mutinies  ?  They  would  have  been  more  at 
home  in  some  book  of  hairbreadth  stories  for  boys.  tSo, 
too,  of  his  Homeric  single  combats.  And  his  description 
of  “  the  bestial  boo-hoo  kept  up  between  decks,  and  the 
hideous  phantasmagoria  in  the  evil-swelling  twilight, 
and  the  hideous  commonwealth  whose  only  order  of 
nobility  is  the  halter ;  ”  all  this  is  very  vivid,  and  is 
held  up  for  our  execration,  and  very  justly  too.  But 
after  all,  why  kick  a  dead  dog  ? 

From  the  convict-ship  the  Ilydaspes  is  seen  on  fire.  It 
explodes,  and  in  it  is  supposed  to  perish  Richard  Devine, 
the  pre-convict  name  of  Rufus  Dawes,  the  hero,  for  such 
a  belief  Dawes,  to  conceal  his  sacrifice,  had  created  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother.  Ho  and  his  bastard  half-brother 
John  Rex  (Dawes,  by  the  way,  is  a  bastard  too,  and 
does  not  know  of  his  relationship  to  Rex),  and 
Frere,  his  cousin,  an  officer,  are  all  of  course 
on  board  the  convict  ship,  and  all  ignorant  of  each 
other’s  personality.  And  wo  find  them  together  again 
and  again,  still  always  thrown  together,  as  the  Sufferer, 
and  the  Plotter,  and  the  Bully.  After  some  years  of 
agony  at  Macquarie  Harbour — a  cheerful  place,  bounded 
by  foetid  exhalations  and  the  sea — and  when  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  being  moved  elsewhere,  there  is  another 
mutiny,  which  is  this  time  successful.  Frere,  and  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Vickers,  and  one  or  two 
others,  are  landed  by  the  convicts,  and  left  to  starve. 
But  Dawes,  who  had  previously  been  exiled  to  a  desert 
rock  for  insubordination,  and  had  drowned  himself 
once,  but,  rescued  by  an  accidental  log,  had  wandered 
away  in  search  of  settlements,  till  death  had  stared  him 
in  the  face — returning  in  despair  to  “  Hell’s  Gates,” 
finds  the  convicts  gone,  but  the  outcasts  starving.  And 
he  builds  them  a  marvellous  coracle,  of  goatskins 
stretched  over  logs,  having  caught  his  goats  with 
springes  and  salt.  And  what  wonder  !  For  “  he  could 
fell  trees  without  an  axe,  bake  bread  without  an  oven, 
and  build  a  waterproof  hut  without  bricks  or  mortar.” 
And  so  he  becomes  their  preserver,  and  even  the  bully 
Frere  yields  a  surly  deference  to  genius.  And  after  ten 
days  at  sea,  and  of  course  just  as  the  cruse  of  oil  is  on  the 
point  of  failing,  they  are  picked  up,  and  Frere  gives  up 
Dawes  as  a  runaway,  and  himself  usurps  the 
credit  of  their  preservation.  And  Mrs.  Vickers  dies, 
and  on  Sylvia,  the  child,  a  blank  forgetfulness  of  just 
that  crisis  falls ;  and  the  other  two  men,  who  might 
have  told,  had  killed  each  other,  and’  so  Dawes  is  not 
believed,  but  his  last  state  becomes  worse  than  the  first. 
Then,  as  the  years  go  round,  Sylvia  is  married  to  her 
supposed  preserver,  Frere,  from  gratitude  and  not  for 
love,  and  ho  and  she  and  Dawes  are  always  being 
brought  fruitlessly  into  contact,  and  Frere  is  always 
breaking  Dawes’  spirit,  or  someone’s  spirit,  by  fifty  or 
a  hundretl  lashes,  administered  to  Dawes  or  by  Dawes, 
with  details  of  weals  and  groans  after  the  original 
horror  in  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  so  on  till  the  blood 
boils.  Ten  convicts  wander  oti’  and  ultimately  eat  each 
other,  and  that  for  several  pages.  North,  a  drunken 
pareon,  but  a  very  good  fellow,  appears  on  the  scene  as 
a  friend  of  Dawes  and  Sylvia,  but  ho  ends  by  running 
off  with  the  latter  to  sea,  only  that  Dawes,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him,  forestalls  him,  and  so  in  universal 
shipwreck  the  curtain  falls.  Meanwhile  John  Rex, 
who  had  escaped,  had  imposed  on  the  hero’s  mother  by 
his  likeness  to  her  son,  and  had  lived  in  splendour  till, 
after  betraying  himself,  lie  only  survives  as  an  idiot.  It 
is  a  sickening  and  desolate  story.  All  the  crimes  of  a 
system  are  crowded  on  to  the  head  of  one  innocent 
man,  just  as  a  missionary  magazine  will  concentrate 
with  Pentecostal  plenty  all  the  concessions  effected  by 
the  finance  of  twenty  years  into  a  pennyworth  plum  of 
touching  narrative. 

The  plea  for  the  book  is  that  these  effete  abuses  are 
in  fact  in  course  of  reconstruction  in  New  Caledonia ; 
and  no  doubt,  for  we  have  chapter  and  verse,  all  its 
horrors  are  authentic.  But  why  send  them  round,  in 
three  volumes  and  in  an  elegant  cover,  to  startle  board¬ 
ing-school  young  ladies,  and  fire  the  molluscous  imagi¬ 
nation  of  novel  readers  with  auto8-da~fe  on  paper  and 
all  the  tortures  of  Nero  ?  Those  who  sup  on  horrors 


know  where  to  go,  and  those  who  take  any  useful 
interest  in  convicts  are  more  likely  to  be  reached  by 
other  means  than  these.  The  author  of  *  His  Natural 
Life*  might  write  a, capital  book  of  adventure  by  field 
and  flood  ;  or  he  might  acquaint  himself  with  the  latest 
accounts  of  Khiva  and  Tashkend,  and  expand  in  narrative 
Veracious  and  Vamberesque ;  or  ho  might  out-Bouci- 
cault  melodramatic  tragedy ;  or — and  herein  is  another 
bone  to  be  picked  with  him — he  might  write  a  really 
good  novel  of  character,  drawing  for  his  incidents  on 
ordinary  life,  and  avoiding  the  ghastly  and  the  curdling. 
Improbabilities  ;  escapes  in  blue-fire  down  a  bottomless 
precipice ;  unravelablo  family  mysteries ;  a  finale  only 
attainable  by  a  universal  massacre  d  la  Hamlet^  are  the 
stock  tools  of  ordinary  sensational  novelists.  The 
author  of  ‘  His  Natural  Life  *  shows  us,  by  hints  and 
glimpses,  that  he  is  capable  of  better  things.  His 
characters,  .though  their  development  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  incident,  contain  elements  of  a 
power  that  would  well  repay  practice.  Dawes,  a 
brutalised  Prometheus,  is  simply  an  incarnation  of  suf¬ 
fering  ;  but  Frere  the  Goth,  who  develops  by  unrestrained 
exercise  of  power  into  the  ruthless  tyrant,  and  who 
slowly  but  surely  chokes  his  springs  of  good,  is  a  cha¬ 
racter  touched  in  the  description  by  many  delicate 
suggestions.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  Teutonic  and 
ruffianly  Tito,  His  patronising  air  with  the  child 
Sylvia,  and  his  blank  incomprehension  of  her  when 
she  is  his  wife,  and  his  clumsy  passion  for  such 
unwonted  purity,  are  all  finely  touched.  Sarah  Parfoy, 
the  wife  of  John  Rex,  and  mistress  of  Frere,  is  a 
hard  and  unwholesome  subject,  but  truthfully  drawn. 
**  She  was  the  sort  of  girl  of  whom  women  say.  It  is 
a  pity  she  has  no  mother ;  and  men.  It  is  a  pity  she 
does  not  get  a  husband ;  and  who  say  to  themselves. 
When  shall  I  have  a  lover  ?  ”  Mr.  Meekin,  as  the  apo¬ 
theosis  of  a  canting  parson,  is  perhaps  overdrawn  ;  but 
in  the  description  of  North,  the  drunkard,  there  is  a 
vivid  power.  And  the  crown  of  the  story  is  Sylvia, 
delightful  as  a  queer  and  irrepressible  child,  and  well, 
if  far  too  slightly,  touched  as  a  loving  and  unsatisfied 
woman.  Her  childish  sayings  are  many,  and  all 
good,  though  drawing  a  little  too  much  on  the  belief  of 
a  reader  with  average  experience  of  children.  ”  Will 
Danny  wear  his  yellow  jacket  in  heaven,  or  go  as  a 
free  man  ?  ”  And  it  is  the  one  touching  trait  in  the 
martyr  Dawes,  when  through  all  his  misery  he  worships 
the  memory  of  the  child  whom  he  believes  to  be  dead. 
We  shall  look  for  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
either  on  gorilla-hunting  and  man-eating,  or  a  pleasant 
and  well -elaborated  stud^  of  character.  He  has  it  in 
his  power  to  give  us  either.  But  we  should  like  to 
know  which  it  is  to  be.  The  present  stoiy  is  neither, 
nor  is  it  both. 


THE  OLD  CATHOLICS. 

Tht^New  Reformation :  a  Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Movement 
Jrom  1870  to  the  Present  Time.  "With  a  Historical  Introduc¬ 
tion.  By  Theodor  us."  London:  Longmans  and  Co. 

The  author,  a  layman,  we  should  fancy,  who  veils 
himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Theodorus,”  deserves 
high  praise  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  His  style  is 
animated  and  perspicuous,  his  grasp  of  his  subject  very 
firm,  and  his  impartiality  adequate  to  all  reasonable 
expectation.  A  partisan  he  certainly  is,  but,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Old  Catholic  controversy,  partisan¬ 
ship  is  a  necessary  condition  of  authorship.  Few  in 
this  country  at  least  would  deem  the  movement  worth  a 
volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  unless  they  conceived 
with  Canon  Liddon  that  it  ‘‘seems  to  hold  out  to 
the  English  Church  an  opportunity  which  has  been 
denied  to  it  for  three  hundred  years.”  This  frame  of 
mind  is  at  all  events  favourable  to  moderation,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  even  the  Roman  Catholics  can  take 
much  reasonable  exception  to  the  fairness  of  “  Theo- 
dorus’s  ”  narrative,  while  the  real  fallacy  that  underlies 
his  case  against  them  is  one  which  their  own  position 
forbids  them  to  point  out.  He  says  most  truly  that  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  utterly  unknown  to 
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instance ;  nor  was  this  council,  or  any  council  except 
that  of  Constance,  one  jot  more  respectably  conducted 
than  the  recent  assembly  at  the  Vatican.  In  usurping 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  the  Pope  is  merely  treating 
these  as  they  originally  treated  the  laity.  Every  accre¬ 
tion  to  Christian  doctrine  since  the  Crucifixion  has  been 
supported  and  resisted  on  substantially  the  same  grounds 
as  Papal  Infallibility  is  now  ;  the  victory  has  always 
remained  with  the  innovating  party,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  will  speak  of  the  Old  Catholics  as  she  now 
speaks  of  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  other  heretics 
who  had  indeed  right  and  reason  on  their  side,  but 
succumbed  from  their  inability  to  discern  what  doc¬ 
trines  suited  the  genius  of  the  Church. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  genius  of  the  Church  was 
also  the  genius  of  the  world  ;  an  heretical  body  in  that 
day  was  like  a  country  without  firearms  or  steam- 
engines  in  ours.  It  is  amusing  to  find  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  men  like  “  Theodorus  ”  writing  in  such  absolute 
unconsciousness  of  the  mutation  since  effected  in  the 
beliefs,  conceptions,  and  ideals  of  civilised  mankind. 

“  Theodorus  ”  talks  as  if  Catholics  had  merely  to 
agree  among  themselves  to  have  everything  their  own 
way.  Even  so  close  an  approach  to  a  miracle  as  this 
would,  we  fear,  leave  the  question  of  miracles  where 
it  was.  “Theodoras’*  forgets  that  we  are  no  longer 
living  in  an  age  of  faith  but  in  an  age  of  knowledge ; 
and  that  the  most  touching  unanimity  among  the 
churches  would  contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  invali¬ 
date  the  conclusions  of  science  respecting  the  age  and 
date  of  the  canonical  books,  the  genesis  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  place  and  function  of  this  earth  in  the 
universe,  and  a  hundred  other  points  on  which  she  holds 
a  language  utterly  irreconcileable  with  any  form  of 
orthodoxy.  The  hopelessness  of  the  Old  Catholic  posi¬ 
tion  is  amusingly  evinced  in  the  regret  expressed  that 
no  Protestant  should  have  attended  the  Bonn  Confer¬ 
ence  except  one  Rationalist  who  had  better  have  stayed 
away.  A  movement  with  no  place  for  Rationalism  may 
bo  in,  but  can  hardly  be  of,  the  nineteenth  century. 
Although,  however,  the  results  of  Old  Catholicism  must 
be  intellectually  insignificant,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Dr.  Eugene  Lommers  Nature  of  Light  (11.  S.  King  and  Co.) 
is  a  new  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series.  Wu 
found  it  incumbent  upon  us  quite  lately  to  make  some  ritther 
severe  strictures  on  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  volumes  of 
this  series  had  been  handled  in  the  English  edition ;  the  me 
error  has  not  been  committed  in  the  present  case  to  anytliing 
like  the  same  extent,  and  the  few  mistakes  which  we  hnvo 
detected  are  amusing  rather  than  misleading.  A  student  with 
some  previous  knowledge  of  optical  theories  will  find  thi.'H 
volume  a  very  pleasant  rHumi  of  the  physical  properties  of 
light,  with  just  a  dash  of  mathematical  lore  in  a  few  useful 
appendices.  But  Dr.  Lommel  has  so  treated  his  subject  that 
a  novice  will  have  to  read  200  pages  ^  before  he  begins  to 
understand  what  be  is  reading  about,  for  it  is  not  till  we  arrive 
at  Chapter  XV.  that  we  are  informed  what  light  is  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  lie  will  therefore  have  to  recommence  at 
Chapter  I.,  page  1,  and  labour  through  the  elementary  fuct.s 
once  more,  supplying  at  the  same  time  the  rational  explana¬ 
tions  which  the  Doctor  of  Erlangen  has  crowded  somewhat 
inconveniently  into  his  seventeenth  chajiter.  This  i.s  the 
much-applauded  modern  style  of  scientific  writing :  take  for 
granted  that  a  student  who  knows  not  even  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  of  a  science,  or  one  at  least  who  has  only  lately 
become  acquainted  with  them,  is  as  capable  of  reasoning 
about  them  as  a  Fresnel  or  a  Young ;  that  he  will  see  exjvctly 
where  the  theory  clinches  and  where  it  fails — if  you  tell  him  ; 
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through  that  indifference.  The  shade  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  must  have  been  very  much  grieved  by  the  recent  course 
of  events,  can  hardly  read  with  pleasure  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

I  have  ever  been  one  of  those,  a  body  sometime  very  few  in 
number,  who  could  not  understand  why  our  love  of  right  and  free¬ 
dom,  our  hatred  of  wrong  and  oppression,  should  be  bounded  by  the 
Hadriatic  sea.  I  could  never  understand  why,  while  we  denounced 
the  oppression  of  the  Austrian  or  the  Russian,  while  wo  admired 
and  sympathised  with  all  who  rose  up  against  it,  we  were  bound  to 
uphold  the  far  blacker  oppression  of  the  Turk,  and  to  hurl  every 
name  of  contempt  and  dislike  at  those  who  strove  to  shake  off  his 
yoke.  1  was  one  of  those  who  raised  their  protest  one  and  twenty 
years  back,  when  we  were  entrapped  by  a  crafty  tyrant  into  waging 
war  against  a  Sovereign  and  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  us, 
on  behalf  of  the  foulest  fabric  of  tyranny  on  earth.  1  could  see  no 
glory,  no  wisdom,  nothing  but  the  deepest  national  shame,  in  lend¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  England  to  support  the  cause  of  Pope  and  Turk 
against  the  nations  of  Eastern  Christendom.  To  me  the  names  of 
.^ma,  of  Balaklava,  and  of  Inkerman  are  names  of  national  humilia¬ 
tion.  They  are  records  of  blood  shed  by  English  hands  in  the  cause 
of  wrong ;  and  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  wrong,  whether  it  be  shed 
in  victory  or  in  defeat,  is  matter  for  shame,  and  not  for  boasting. 

For  the  share JBnglnnd  has  taken  in  bolstering  up  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and*  ibr  the  diplomatic  phrases  of  the  Eastern 
Question  ”  and  the  maintenance  of  the  intenity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,”  Mr.  Freeman  cannot  find  words  to  express 
his  contempt.  He  exerts  himself  to  put  in  a  clear  light  the 
real  nature  of  the  Turkish  Government.  It  is,  he  contends, 
purely  the  tyranny  of  an  army  of  occupation.  The  Turks 
nave  been  five  centuries  in  Europe,  but  they  have  never  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  native  population.  The  Turk  is  still  as 
much  an  alien  in  European  Turkey  as  he  was  when  the  land 
first  began  to  take  his  name.”  “  That  welding  together  of 
conqueror  and  conquered  into  a  single  nation,  which  has 


and  that  thus  he  himself  in  his  turn  may  become  **  an  Isaac 
Newton  and  discoverer  of  Solar  Systems.”  This  is  playing  at 
exact  science  :  it  cheats  the  unreflecting  student  into  believing 
that  he  understands  all  about  it,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  a  great 
genius ;  but  the  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  inquiring,  although 
uninstructed,  beginner  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  is 
concealing  something  which  would  tell  against  his  theory,  the 
matter  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  so  very  self-evident,  and  yet 
there  have  been  those  who  dispute  it — let  us  wait  till  the 
Doctor’s  neighbour  cometh  ana  searcheth  him.”  The  two 
rival  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  light  can  accompany  each 
other  with  great  advantage  to  the  learner  for  a  long  way,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  vibratory  theory  is  not  then  likely  to 
go  altogether  unappreciated. 

Commencement  of  the  Second  CJiristian  Epoch.  By  a 
Christian.  (Caiton  l^rinting  Works.) — This  book,  we  are 
told  on  the  title-page,  is  purposely  not  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall,  *‘that  any  of  the  people  may  be  free  to  print  it.” 


Whether  or  not  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  literal  per¬ 
mission  it  would  be  rash  to  say.  No  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  work  can  be  given  except  by  quotations  of 
greater  length  than  its  importance  warrants.  For  example, 
“  The  true  Church  of  Christ  has  been  in  abeyance  from  the 
days  of  the  last  of  the  apostles  until  now,  through  the  ^at 
errors  of  the  Christians  who  came  after.”  This  proposition 
might  have  been  delivered  by  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment; 
but  what  follows  is  less  clear : — **  The  good  seed  of  the  word 
has  now  been  sown,  and  plenteous  fruit  will  |hereafter  be  pro¬ 
duced.”  Again,  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the  art 
of  governance  has  hitherto  been  a  miserable  abortion,  because 
of  the  utter  absence  of  common  sense  in  the  minds  of  rulers 
and  people.”  But  people  are  far  from  the  half-pathetic,  half- 
comical  Utopia  which  tnis  simple-minded’dreamer  has  schemed 
for  them  in  minute  and  elaborate  detail.  The  scheme  is  too 
grotesque  for  tears,  and  too  sad  for  laughter. 

Notes  on  the  Climate  of  the  Earth,  by  R.  A.  Sergeaunt 
(Smith,  Elder  and  Co.),  is  a  readable  little  text-book  on 
Climatology,  past  and  present,  culled  from  the  works  of  our 
leading  geolo^psts.  Captain  Sergeaunt  does  not  pretend  to  be 
an  original  thinker  and  worker  in  this  department  of  science, 
but  he  has  learnt  his  lesson  well  and  reproduces  the  main 
features  of  the  subject  in  a  succinct  and  pleasing  style  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  a  student  who  has  no  particular  desire  to 
know  more  than  the  outlines  of  this  debateable  question. 
The  verbal  explanations  are  rendered  still  clearer  by  a  few 
diagrammatic  sketches  which  are  rather  useful  than  pic¬ 
turesque.  By  adopting  a  novel  method  of  projection,  Captain 
•Sergeaunt  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  sphere  very  much  less 
distorted  than  those,  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way. 


In  reviewing  two  weeks  ago  a  poem  called  ‘‘  Jonas  Fisher,” 
we  took  occasion  to  discuss  a  “  Loudon  Correspondent’s  ”  ru¬ 
mour  that  the  poem  was  the  work  either  of  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  or  the  Devil.”  The  expression  was  not  ours,  but 
the  “  London^Correspondent’s and  last  week,  having  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  Mr.  Buchanan  or  desire  to  say  anything  ill-natured 
about  him,  we  acceded  to  a  request  which  he  made,  in  most 
friendly  terms,  that  we  should  “  contradict  the  foolish  rumour.” 
It  was  with  some  surprise  therefore  that  we  saw  in  a  para¬ 
graph  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  the  Examiner  quoted  as 
the  authority  for  the  strange  alternative  supposition  of  the 
‘‘London  Correspondent”  (who  might  have  been  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself  for  all  that  we  knew) ;  and  our  surprise  was  not 
lessened  when  we  found  that  the  author  of  the  paragraph  in 
our  contemporary  was  Mr.  Buchanan  himself!  Why  Mr. 
Buchanan  should  quote  us  as  an  authority  for  a  rumour  which 
he  knew  to  come  from  a  difl'erent  source  is  known  only  to  him¬ 
self.  May  we  suggest  to  him  that  his  talents,  which  are 
considerable,  would  meet  with  more  respect  if  he  would  not 
take  to  such  questionable  ways  of  keeping  his  name  before  the 
public  ? 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Herzegovinian  insurgents  have  found  a  vigorous  and 
eloquent  champion  in  Mr.  Freeman.  Their  case  has  never 
been  so  powerfully  stated  as  it  is  in  his  article  entitled  “  The 
True  Eastern  Question,”  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieic.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  explanation  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  members  of  the  Greek  Communion  are  regarded  on 
this  side  of  the  Adriatic  as  a  survival  from  the  old  feelings  of 
antagonism  between  the  Roman  Chuh;h  and  the  Greek,  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  an  historical  fancy;  but  there  is  no 
resisting  the  indignant  force  with  which  he  tries  to  break 
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C„^L*‘^’h  ‘  T  cent  e^ry  ten  y»r,  has  not  at  all  in- 
nuenced  the  supply  of  labourers.  Valuable  as  are  Mr. 


Here  lies  the  very  innermoet  knot  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
7ill  Mr.  Freeman  reached  ity  one  would  have  supposed  from 
his  language  that  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  immediate 
bundling  of  the  Turk,”  neck  and  crop,  across  the  Bosphorus, 
but  ho  recoils  as  others  have  done  from  the  ugly  reality  of 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  is  reduced  in  the  end  to  advocate  as  a 
last  rwort  annexation  of  the  revolted  district  to  Austria.  But 
there  is  a  party  in  Austria  which  does  not  want  this  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  other  Powers  may  have  something  to  say  to  such  an 
arranfirement,  and  we  feel  once  more  what  a  terrible  difficulty 
this  Eastern  Question  is. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Freeman’s  paper,  the  Fm'tnightly  Revieio 
contmns  some  excellent  writing.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  an  ex- 
ceedinglv  fresh  paper  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial^  Letters,”  has  some  striking  remarks  on  “  popular 
dialectics,*'  and  Professor  Cliffiord’s  paper  on  “  Right  and 
Wrong  ”  is  a  remarkably  ^ood  illustration  of  Mr.  Traill’s  pre¬ 
cepts.  Mr.  Clifford's  article  reads  almost  like  a  long  speech 
from  a  Platonic  dialogue.  But  for  the  very  modern  applications 
and  side-thrusts  it  might  pass  for  a  translation. 

In  Fraietj  Mr.  J.  Rowley  continues  his  **  Freemanising ''  of 
Mr.^  Green's  “  Short  Historv.''  The  chief  charge  that  he  brings 
against  Mr.  Green  is  one  which  has  often  been  preferred  with 
justice  against  Macaulay,  namely,  taking  liberties  with  little 
facts  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect.  The  following  is  an 
example : — 

In  his  much  admired  analysis  of  Elizabeth’s  character  he  has 
(p.  366)  the  following  extraordinary  statement: — **A  Puritan, 
whose  hand  she  had  hacked  off  in  a  freak  of  tyrannous  resentment, 
waved  the  stump  round  his  head,  and  shouted,  ‘  God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth !”’  This  Puritan  can  be  no  other  than  poor  John  Stubbs, 
who,  for  his  too  great  plainness  of  speech  in  writing  against  the 
Alen^on  marriage  in  1579,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and 
lost  it  accordingly.  Passing  by  the  apparently  baseless  imputation 
made  on  the  executioner's  skill,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
vigorous  dash  of  the  historic  brush,  “  waved  the  stump  round  his 
bead.”  Who  could  have  put  such  a  notion  in  Mr.  Green’s  brain  ? 
Not  Camden,  whose  words  alone  are  decisive :  “  Memini  qui 
prsesens  aderam,  quum  Stubbus,  dextrA  abscissA  sinistrA  caput 
nudaret,  et  clarA  voce  diceret,  Vivat  Regina !  ”  Not  Lingard,  who 
describes  the  scene  as  Camden  describes  it.  Net  Hallam,  who  uses 
almost  the  same  language  ns  Lingard.  Whence  then  did  Mr.  Green 
get  his  information  ?  Possibly  he  draws  for  his  facts  upon  a  similar 
source  to  that  which  the  Lord  Hermand  of  Henry  Cockhurrie 
Memoirs  drew  upon  for  his  law.  “  I  feel  my  law,  my  Laards,”  that 
upright  judge  was  wont  to  say,  “  I  feel  my  law  Acre,”  striking  his 
heart. 

In  spite  of  all  the  errors  which  Mr.  Rowlev  has  detected, 
and  which  he  has  an  excellent  precedent,  to  which  Mr.  Green 


hittaker's  statistics  regarding  the  drink  question,  most  maga- 
sine  readers  will  turn  from  them  to  the  exquisitely  humorous 
self-defence  of  Alister  Nan  Each  from  a  charge  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  which  Mr.  William  Black  contributes  under  the  title  of 

The  Strange  Horse  of  Loch  Swainabhal.”  The  manner  in 
which  Alister  tries  to  minimise  the  amount  of  whiskey  he  has 
drunk,  and  his  irrepressible  indignation  at  the  lies  told  by  John 
the  Piper,  are  as  humorously  conceived  as  the  strange  dialect  of 
the  writer  is  happily  carried  out. 

The  “  Hand  of  Ethelberta  ”  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
Comhill.  The  story  is  not  much  advanced  in  this  instalment, 
but  the  characters  of  Ethelberta  and  of  the  Chickerel  family 
generally  become  more  and  more  distinct  with  each  chapter, 
and  the  incidents  and  the  dialogue  are  well  sustained.  The 
description  of  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Milton,  in  Cripplegate 
Churen,  contains  a  very  fine  thought : — 

It  was  a  bright  hope-inspiring  afternoon  in  this  mid-May  time 
when  the  carriage  containing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmaine,  Mrs.  Don- 
castle,  and  Ethelberta  crept  along  the  encumbered  streets  towards 
Barbican  ;  till  turning  out  of  that  thoroughfare  into  Redcross  Street 
they  beheld  the  bold  shape  of  the  old  tower  they  sought,  clothed  in 
every  neutral  shade,  standing  clear  against  the  slg'*  dusky  and 
grim  in  its  upper  stage,  and  hoary  grey  below,  where  every  comer 
of  every  stone  was  completely  rounded  off  by  the  waves  of  wind 
and  storm.  All  people  were  busy  here :  our  visitors  seemed  to  be 
the  only  idle  persons  the  city  contained  ;  and  there  wsis  no  disso¬ 
nance — there  never  is — between  antiquity  and  such  beehive 
industry ;  for  pure  industry  in  failing  to  observe  its  own  existence 
and  aspect  partakes  of  the  unobtrusive  nature  of  material  things. 
This  intramural  stir  was  a  flywheel  transparent  by  infinite  motion, 
through  which  Milton  and  his  day  could  be  seen  as  if  nothing  in¬ 
tervened.  Had  there  been  ostensibly  harmonious  accessories,  a 
crowd  of  observing  people  in  search  of  the  poetical,  conscious  of  ^e 
place  and  the  scene,  what  a  discord  would  have  arisen  there.  But 
everybody  passed  by  Milton’s  grave  except  Ethelberta  and  her 
friends,  and  for  the  moment  the  city’s  less  invidious  conduct  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  more  desirable  as  a  practice  than  her  own. 

There  is  room  for  a  parallel  between  Mr.  Hardy’s  Ethel¬ 
berta  and  Abel  Herrick,  in  Mr.  Francillon’s  “  A  Dog  and 
its  Shadow,”  which  is  appearing  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine. 
Advocates  of  an  active  career  for  women  will  observe  with 
pleasure  that  Ethelberta  in  her  struggle  for  position  never 
loses  sight  of  the  interest  of  her  poor  relations.  All  her  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  from  the  strength  of  her  family  feeling  ;  she  tries 
to  fiy  and  keep  them  all  at  her  tail.  Abel  Herrick,  a  country 
hurdle-maker  and  poet,  who  fails  to  win  a  scholarship  at 
Cambridge,  but  succeeds  by  an  accident  in  pulling  himselr  up 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  presents  a  bad  contrast  to  Ethei- 
berta's  generosity.  He  is  as  selfish  as  she  is  generous,  and 


can  take  no  exception,  for  exposing  them,  there  vet  remains  for  systematically  tries  to  help  himself  on  by  cutting  all  connec- 
the  “  Short  History  ”  the  great  and  rare  merit  of  feeing  readable,  tion  with  his  old  friends. 

wX:  a  wn^r  in  ii^^.on  the  euWeet  of  «St«ti.«o.” 

h'as  done  well  to  show  at  ^hat  coat  this  quality  i.  procured.  S,t“loVs7e:'fnr  p^taer  wSrThe 

Macmillan  contains  a  sound  and  useful  paper  on  the  lent  effect  which  words  that  end  in  <  ics  ’  already  exercise  upon 
organisation  of  the  unorganised  classes,  in  which  a  sharp  line  the  mass  of  us,  have  positively  declared  of  late  years  that  Ml 
of  distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  of  labourers  with  such  words  are  singular.  What  outrageous  cruelty  !  cries 
the  hand  which  are  often  confused  in  popular  phraseology — the  Bkickwood.  “  Metaphysics  were,  in  all  conscience,  hard  enough 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  workmen.  The  great  social  distinction  to  deal  with  while  they  were  still  plural ;  but  to  have  to  call 
of  the  former,  the  fact  which  lifts  them  up  and  separates  them  them  *  it '  would  add  so  much  to  their  afflictiveness  that  they 
by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  latter,  is  that  they  are  organised.  It  would  thereby  become  totally  intolerable ;  yet  that  is  what 
is  not  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  or  the  engineer  who  at  once  these  new  masters  of  the  English  language  are  seeking  to 
needs  alms  when  misfortune  overtakes  him  ;  and  this  does  not  impose  upon  us.”  After  a  pleasant,  gossipy  article  the  writer 
arise  so  much  from  his  high  rate  of  wages  as  from  the  fact  that  arrives  at  the  very  sensible  conclusion  that  the  value  of  statis- 
he  belongs  to  an  organisation  which  will  support  him  when  he  tics  depends  very  much  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are 
is  sick  or  out  of  work,  and  help  him  to  find  employment  when  used, 
he  needs  it.  The  writer’s  chief  suggestion  is  thf^t  there  should 
be  an  active  co-operation  between  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  the  Trades  Unions,  against  which  there  is  among 
many  members  of  the  former  an  altogether  unreasonable  pre¬ 
judice.  Mr.  Whittaker,  in  an  article  on  « The  Drinking 
•System:  its  Effects  on  National  Prosperity  and  the  Rate  of 
Wages,”  argues  very  confusedly  against  an  economical  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  that  “  when  wages  advance  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  increased  demand  ^  for  labour,  the 
number  of  marriages  is  due^  to  increase  and  in 
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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

Of  all  English  Societies  few  are  more  thoroughly  English 
than  that  of  the  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  a  school  of  art 
number  of"‘m«'rri»ce7'  is  due  to  incresse  and  in  that  has  spontaneouslv  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  this  coan  trj-, 
th  “  way  the  suToT  of  labour  is  sure  to  be  augmented.”  and,  even  now,  when  death  hM  been  so  crueUy  at  work  amidst 
To  demolish  this  nnnciole  Mr.  Whittaker  considers  it  enough  its  finest  masters,  shows  no  sign  of  dMline.  If  also,  since  the 

to°^r^u^rrn^:herofmarria«s^^^^^^^ 

same  proportion  to  the  iTr  most  English  of  psinters-Mr.  A.’  W.  Hunt.  He  sees 

This,  however,  has  no  bearing  whatev  .  ....  i-ndscane  from  a  point  of  view  that  none  but  Englishmen  see 

Wnciple  ;  it  only  indicates  that  the  num  g  Chaucer,  Keats  and  Wordsworth.  No  people  in 

mrths  continues  to  maintain  the  same  re  a  Ttnnnl*-  the  world  love  out-of-door  life  as  we  do,  even  despite  the  fogs 

population  as  before.  The  material  fact  is  p  p  -  perhaps,  for  its  fascinating  perversity,  no  peopm 

Jon  has  increased  at  such  a  rate  as  s  paid  Natwe  such  assiduous  homage  or  have  penetrated 
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much  tact  in  their  arrangement.  His  two  laughing  ladies 
listening  to  a  youth  read  from  the  ‘  Hundred  Merry  Tales  * 
are  farcical,  though  a  little  coarse,  and  the  long  strained  neck 
of  his  “  Cinderella  ”  makes  her  more  like  a  brooding  Valkyrie 
than  the  tender-hearted  heroine  with  the  little  feet.  Mr, 
Lament’s  stunted  figures  and  awkward  drawing  suit  his  pastoral 
subjects  better  than  his  romantic.  **  Spring  Flowers,”  a 
country  wench  giving  a  posy  of  daffodils  to  her  brown  lover, 
is  pretty  in  sentiment  though  crude  in  colour.  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham’s  portrait  of  Carlyle  is  disappointing;  her  “Spring 
Twigs  ”  is  a  pretty  little  study,  and  the  glow  of  her  “  Last 
House  in  Tynemouth  ”  is  mellow  and  neatly  painted.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Macbeth’s  “  Osier  Peeling  ”  is  fresh  and  natural,  and  far 
better  than  his  study  of  a  like  subject  in  oil  at  this  year’s 
Dudley.  We  close  our  notice  with  Mr.  Hale’s  “  Sketch  from 
a  Window  in  Venice.”  The  river  is  in  forced  perspective,  idle 
under  the  noon  glare,  and  dotted  with  bales  and  awnings. 


Hunt’s  work  has  that  great  faculty  that  the  more  we 
study  it  [the  more  its  inner  truth  is  revealed,  and  this 
admirably  helps  him  in  delineating  our  nebulous  and  some¬ 
what  pent-up  scenery.  “  Yorkshire  Dales  ”  is  a  sweep  of 
undulating  land  clothed  with  the  rustling  parament  of  early 
spring,  decked  with  primroses,  and  caressed  to  its  haziest  dis¬ 
tance  by  “  pale  frail  mist  ”  and  watery^  sunlight ;  it  is  hardly 
more  than  an  elaborate  sketch,  but  its  incompleteness  is  rather 
the  incompleteness  of  the  young  year  than  that  of  workman¬ 
ship,  and  a  slight  touch  might  ruin  the  virgin-thread  of  its 
delicacy.  “  Cuniston  Old  Man  ”  is  the  waterfall  tumbling 
through  limestone  crags.  The  mountain  shower  is  just 
shredding  itself  to  mist,  and  pathway,  lichen,  and  loose  rock 
ore  noisy  and  beautiful  with  falling  waters  and  searching 
rivulets.  “  Yowdale — Thunder  Storm  ”  is  the  same  landscape 
as  in  “Summer  Days  for  Me,”  exhibited  at  the  last  Academy, 
but  seen  under  a  very  different  aspect.  “  Dunstanborough 
Castle”  is  standing  ruined  and  sullen  against  an  ominous  gleam 
of  tom  cloud ;  the  dolorous  sea  and  sea-mist  sweep  about  the 
cliff  in  restless  desolation  ;  the  whole  is  almost  morbidly  melan¬ 
choly,  and,  while  admiring  the  supreme  art,  we  turn  as  from  a 
petulant  woman  contrasted  with  the  titanic  despair  of  a  great 
ocean.  “  Yewdale  Cottages”  has  the  aptly  contrasted  foliage  of 
flickering  willows  and  swaying  sycamores ;  they  are  murmured 
to  by  a  sedgy  stream,  and  are  intimate  with  country  life,  and 
saturated  with  sunlight.  “  Loch  Torridon  ”  is  a  blaze  of  gold- 
coloured  rock  and  torrid  sand,  and  shimmering  intense  blue 
shallows.  White  water-fowl  skim  here  and  there ;  the  whole 
is  lucid  like  a  sapphire  set  in  gold,  and  the  perspective  of 
the  shore,  broken  into  little  ridges  and  nestling  creeks,  is  won¬ 
derfully  true  and  poetical.  There  is  hardly  a  stroke  of  Mr. 
Hunt’s  brush  that  does  not  repay  one  for  study,  and  his 
thoughtful  and  perhaps  over-tender  workmanship  tells  well 
against  the  bolder  styles  of  Messrs.  Brierley,  Naftel,  D.  Cox, 
jun.,  and  others,  all  honourable  landscape  painters.  Mr. 
ilirket  Foster,  even  in  his  vigorously  dramatic  “Study  of 
Sea” — lost  foam  and  blown  bewildered  sea-gulls — lacks  the 
keen  impress  of  truth  that  makes  Mr.  Hunt  [pre-eminent.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe  how  Miss  C.  Montalba,  with  such  a 
distinct  manner  of  her  own,  steers  so  clear  of  mannerism. 
Her  “Thames  Mudlarks”  —  boys  bathing  off  the  slimy 
wharves — is  characteristic,  but  a  little  cold  from  her 
use  of  blacks  and  greys ;  a  little  more  suggested  heat,  and  the 
study  would  be  poetical  as  well  as  vigorous.  But  nothing 
could  make  more  poetical  the  slow  prostrate  maroon*  sailed 
barge  trailing  beneath  “  Blackfiiars  Bxidge,  Early  Morning  ;  ” 
the  deep  silence  of  the  shadow  and  the  slush  of  the  water  give 
signs  of  profound  observation,  and  are  rendered  with  a  soft 
and  vet  masculine  stroke  of  brush.  “  The  Brow  of  the  Hill  ” 
is  a  bold  combination  of  black  and  green  colour,  too  black  to 
be  real,  but  evidently  from  parii  pris.  J.  D.  Watson  has  the 
siiiiie  fault,  though  apparently  not  for  the  same  reason.  He 
has  sent  several  studies  of  forests,  with  people  more  or  less, 
appropriately  clad,  perambulating  through  them.  “As  You 
Like  It  ”  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these ;  the  leaf-light,  and 
shadows  on  the  russet  spilth  of  the  foliage  of  the  forest  floor  is 
well  given,  but  the  trees  are  too  heavy,  and  the  tunic  of  Touch¬ 
stone  too  fiercely  red.  “  A  Till*,”  a  medimval  lady  turning  her 
back  on  her  cynical  lover  as  she  pulls  a  rose  to  pieces,  is  well 
drawn,  and  would  be  well  coloured  if  the  flesh  were  not  so 
dirtily  painted.  Alas!  for  figure  painting,  the  glory  is  indeed 
departed  I  No  Houghton  and  no  Walker,  and  only  the 
sad  if  priceless  trophy  of  IMnwell’s  sketches.  Here  is  the 
first  idea  of  the  beautiful  “  Elixir  of  Love,”  the  “  I’ied  Piper,” 
and  some  other  of  his  most  perfect  and  perfected  work ; 
<-oloured  sketches  of  drawings  done  for  Once  a  Week,  Good 
U'ordg,  &c.,  noticeably  “A  Seat  in  St.  James’s  Park,”  and 
“  The  Old  Clock,”  perhaps  the  most  finished  water-colour  of 
bis  now  exhibited  here.  “  Girls  by  the  Sea-shore,”  with 
weary  held-down  arms  and  garments  full  of  sea-wind,  is 
e.*‘pecially  exquisite ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  where  each 
are  of  such  interest  and  deserve  a  notice  in  particular.  In 
treating  allegorical  or  imaginative  subjects  Mr.  Brewtnall 
might  surely  give  us  .a  little  more  feeling  of  beauty.  In 
“  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,”  Y'outh  is  blowing  a  dandelion 
down  in  Age’s  face ;  the  allusion  is  pretty,  if  not  deep,  but 
Y’outh’s  arms  are  far  too  lank,  and  her  blown  red  cloak,  that 
would  have  been  a  harmony  of  modulated  folds  under  Mr. 
Salomon’s  handling,  is  too  meagre  and  colourless.  “  Chris¬ 
tian’s  ”  expression  is  cleverly  rendered ;  the  hazy  green  land¬ 
scape  and  his  brown  pilgrim  garments  tell  well  against  each 
other,  and  the  whole  work  is  not  devoid  of  sweetness. 
'I'he  fiend  shadowed  forth  in  the  pleats  of  the-  pack 
is  rather  too  patent,  and  this  class  of  subject  demands 
a  deeper  significance  of  design.  “  Riding  the  Seas  with  Sails 
all  Set  ”  is  more  successful ;  yet  even  here  the  name  is  striving 
after  sentiment,  for  the  ship  is  a  mere  cipher  in  the  distance ; 
the  wan  waters,  flushed  with  sunset,  are  washing  aimlessly  to 
and  fro,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  is  full  and  tender.  Mr. 
W.  Duncan  chooses  pleasant  colours,  but  does  not  show  so 


MDLLE.  ANNA  MEHLIQ  S  RECITAL. 

We  were  determined  not  to  write  about  pianoforte  recitals 
for  some  time  to  come,  having  bad  of  late  several  opportunities 
of  treating  that  somewhat  monotonous  theme.  But  this  reso¬ 
lution  we  are  compelled  to  abandon.  The  musical  treat  which 
Mdlle.  Mehlig  offered  to  her  numerous  admirers  last  Thursday 
afternoon  was  of  too  uncommon  an  order  to  pass  entirely 
unnoticed  on  our  part.  St.  James’s  Hall  on  this  occasion  was 
crowded  by  a  distinguished  audience,  which  from  first  to  last 
showed  signs  of  unflagging  attention  and  enthusiasm.  We 
can  indeed  recall  no  concert  at  which  applause  was  more 
intelligently  awarded  or  more  fully  deserved.  Mdlle.  Mehlig 
opened  the  concert  with  Bach’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  Q  minor, 
arranged  by  Liszt,  followed  by  a  Sonata  for  pianoforte  solo,  in 
A  flat,  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber — a  work  not  frequently 
heard,  and  somewhat  lengthy  and  old-fashioned  in 
structure,  but  full  of  melodious  and  harmonic  beau¬ 
ties.  The  difficulties  of  execution  are  considerable^ 
and  offered  many  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Mdlle. 
Mehlig’s  splendid  technique.  The  two  other  solos  chosen  by 
her  were  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin,  and  the  well-known  “  Soirdes 
de  Vienne,”  by  Schubert,  in  the  brilliant  arrangement  by 
Liszt.  The  latter  work  abounds  with  life  and  rhythmical 
motion,  mingled  tender  sentiment  of  peculiarly  Austrian  or 
more  especiallpr  Viennese  type.  The  phrasing  of  this  work 
was  most  admirable,  as  were  also  the  rendering  of  the  dynamic 
nuances  intended  by  the  composer.  Most  living  pianists  have 
reason  to  envy  Mdlle.  MehligA  incomparable  pianissimo. 

The  most  interesting  item  of  the  programme  was  Schumann’s 
Andante  con  Variazioni,  for  two  pianofortes,  a  work  of  great 
beauty,  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Beethoven’s  grand 
achievements  in  the  variative  form.  In  the  performance  of 
this  Mdlle.  Mehlig  was  joined  by  Mdme.  Essipoff,  her  equal  in 
skill,  although  widely  differing  from  her  in  individual  features 
of  style  and  conception.  In  this  case,  however,  the  efforts 
of  the  two  fair  performers  were  blended  in  so  admirable  a 
manner  that  the  whole  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  perfect 
mechanism — a  mechanism  set  in  motion  by  the  power  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Terms  of  equal  praise,  as  far  as  the  executants  are 
concerned,  apply  to  the  rendering  of  another  work  for  two 
pianofortes,  Reinecke’s  “  Impromptu,”  suggested  by  a  theme 
from  Schumann’s  music  to  Manfred.  The  composition  itself, 
however,  did  not  strike  us  as  very  remarkable,  llerr  Reinecke 
takes  a  respectable  positions  amongst  the  minor  composers, 
“the  general  choir,”  as  Mr.  Stedman  would  call  it,  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  present  work,  to  judge  by  a  first  hearing, 
does  not  seem  to  us  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  power.  It  is 
much  ado,  we  would  not  say,  about  nothing,  but  certainly  not 
about  very  mhch. 

Passing  over  Herr  Wilhelmj’s  contribution  (solo  for  violin 
by  Chopin,  and  violin  part  in  Rondo,  in  B  minor,  by  Schubert — 
pianoforte,  Mdlle.  Mehlig),  with  the  silence  of  highest  approba¬ 
tion,  we  only  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Mdlle.  Sophie 
Lowe,  the  vocalist  of  the  concert.  She  has  a  fine  sympathetic 
voice,  and  her  rendering  of  German  songs  displays  intellect  and 
power  of  pathetic  feeling.  Her  enunciation  of  the  words  is, 
at  the  same  time,  distinct,  and  her  intonation  faultless.  She 
gave  two  songs  by  Brahm,  “  Ruhe  Siissliebchen  ”  and 
“  Sonntag,”  the  former  best  described  as  an  “  Elegy,”  full  of 
beauty  but  somewhat  vague  in  formal  development,  the  latter 
a  strophic  song  of  more  regular  structure.  Both  display  the 
lyrical  gift  of  their  composer  at  its  best,  and  are  gems  of  their 
kind.  The  second  lied  had  to  be  repeated  by  desire.  Mdlle. 
Lowe  also  sang  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Schumann’s  setting  of  the 
series  of  songs  called  “  Frauenliche  und  Leben,”  by  Adalbert 
von  Chamisso.  Altogether  the  concert  was  a  success  in  a 
respects,  and  will  secure  Mdlle.  Mehlig  a  lasting  place  in  our 
musical  annals. 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Colonial  Govkr.vmknt  Securities. 


Foreiox  Stocks. 


Argentine  SI.t  per  Cent.,  1868 . . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

,,  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

,,  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  Khedive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portugnese . 

Russia  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

»  „  1872  . 

„  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Gent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) . 

Unit^  States  Funded . 


Home  Bailwat  Stocks. 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North-Western. . . 
London  and  South-Western . . . 

Metropolitan  . . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


American  Bailwat  Stocks. 


Erie  ($100  shsres) . . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  s^res) . 

New  York  Centr^  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Westminster. 
Union  Bank  of  London. . . 


Telegraphs. 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Intension  . . . . 
Western  and  Brazilian 


Ml^cellaneous. 


Hudson’s  Bay . . 

London  General  Omnibus . . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways  . . . . . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam . 

Telegraph  Construction . 


Closing 
Prices 
Dec.  10. 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  (Tents . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Boai^  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. . 
Bank  of  England  Stock . 


Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cmt. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Crat . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent.  . . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


lY/TARRIAGE. — London,  Saturdav,  December  4,  1876.-- 

-i-TX  MARK  HAYLEU  JUDGE  and  EMILY  SIMPSON. 


The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManuscHpts. 


('OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

v.'  ^der  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 


Increase  Decrease 


In<m,  Cmna,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ^am  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Snes  Canid, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


II 


f' 


ADDITIONAL  MAIL  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 


The  PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  COMPANY  propoee  to  despatch 
their  S.  8, 1“  AVOCA  ”  from  Galle  for  Adelaide  (Qlcnelg),  Melbourne,  and 
Sydney,  with  Mails  and  Passengers,  in  correspondence  with  the  Mail  SUamers 
leaving  Southampton  on  December  80  and  Brindisi  on  Janaary  10. 


T^RURY  LANE— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-L'  great  Irish  Drama,  SHAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  eveiw  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOB  AN  HOUR.  Prioes  from  %d.  to  £4  4i. 


To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOB  AN  HOUR.  Prioes  from  9d.  to  £4  4«. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  hum  10  till  6  daily. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  oontingenoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  tiie  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 


next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  peenniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■pAILWAY"  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

-Li  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TRC8TKE8  AND  t  DIRICTORS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman, 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  f  M.  E.  Manden,  B^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  *  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hntton,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  f  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  logo,  Esq.  I  *  James  VThite,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E^q.,  J.P.  I 

Railway  Accidents  only.  MutoAl  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Ettab- 

■i-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  MnU,  8.W. 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

S.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


»J1HE 


SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  CJOMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices  :  84  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SECURITY  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
Consists  of 

(1.)  The  Guarantee  Fund  of  over  £50,000. 

(2.)  The  entire  Net  Premiums  received, 

(not  lees  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross) 

Specially  reserved  for  payment  of  Claims  under  Policies,  and  invested 
in  Trust  in  the  names  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst,  ) 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  }•  Trustees. 

Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  ) 

(8.)  The  other  Assets  and  Property  of  the  Company, 
constituting  the  moRt  nnexceptionable  provision  for  payment  of  Claims  under 
PoUdes. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  Dr.  Farr’s 
Report  on  the  IJfe  Fund,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


XTATIONAL  provincial  bank  of  ENGLAND, 

-L  N  BISHOPSOATE  STREET,  comer  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  hereby  GIVE 
NOTICE  that  a  half-yearly  DIVIDEND,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  a  half-yearly  BONUS  of  6  per  cent.,  wUl  be  payable  on  the  Banrs  Stock  on 
and  after  the  10th  day  of  January  next,  when  the  Dividend  and  Bonus 
Warrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank,  No.  112  Bishopsgate  Street  (comer  of 
Threadneedle  Street),  or  at  the  different  Branches.  The  Transfer  Books  will 
bo  closed  on  and  after  Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus 
become  pa3'able.  By  order  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors. 

E.  ATKINSON  1  Joint  General 
W.  HOLT  f  Managers. 

December  7,  1875.  .  _ 


Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Terms  moderate. 


TT'RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Fj  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 


Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  p  wition  to  effect  Insnranoee  on  very  advan- 
tageoos  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  MlUs,  Indlarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries. 
OU  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
onoted;  free  of  charge.  Marine  insoranoes  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
^  BnsincMi  estoblisbed  1865. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  important  towns. 
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Failure  to  poy  any  instalment  will  render  previous  payments  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture. 

In  case  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  dcpodt  on  application  will  be  repaid 
in  full. 

Copies  of  the  Company’s  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  the  Agreements  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  with  the 
Deferred  Shareholders,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust  of  the  £30,000,  can  te 
seen  at  the  Offloes  of  Messrs.  Citkufpe  Sh  Brauxokt,  Solicitors,  43  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Applications  in  the  enclosed  Form,  accompanied  by  a  payment  of  £2  for  each 
share  applied  for,  will  be  received  in  London  by  Messrs.  John  Coixinson  &  Co., 
60  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  Messrs.  Martin  A  Co.,  Bankers,  68  Lombard  Street, 
E.C. ;  or  by  Messrs.  Alexander  A  Co.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  7  Token* 
house  Yard,  E.C. ;  and  in  Dublin  by  Messrs.  Bruce  A  Symbs,  Stock  and 
Share  Brokers,  37  Dame  Street. 

60  OiJ)  Broad  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  Deeember  8,  1875. 

Issue  op  £160,000  Fmc  per  Cent.  Preferrit)  Shares, 

Ouaranteed  by  the  County  and  City  of  Wafcr/ord, 

Being  the  Unissued  Balance  of  the  Share  Ci4>ital  of  the 

WATERFORD,  DUNGARVAN,  AND  LISMORE  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

offered  for  Snbscription  at  the  Price  of  £10  6i.  each,  payable  as  follows 

£2  on  Application.  I  £2  on  Ist  March,  1876. 

£2  6«.  on  Allotment.  I  £2  on  1st  May,  1876. 

>  £2  on  Ist  July,  1876. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  (to  be  retained  by  the  Bankers), 

To  Messrs.  John  Collinson  A  Co.,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  E.C. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  account  with  Messrs.  Martin  A  Co.,  68 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  £2  per  Share  on 

Five  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Preferred  Shares  in  the  Waterford,  Ddn- 
OARVAN,  AND  LisMdRB  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  request  that  such  number  of 
Shares  may  be  allotted  to  ,  and  hereby  undertake  to  accept  the  same  or 
any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  on  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus, 
dated  8th  December,  1876,  and  to  pay  the  instalments  thereon  as  above. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address . 

Profession  (if  any) . . 

Signature . . . 

Date  . . 


ISSUE  OF  £160,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES, 
Ouanuiteed  by  the  County  and  City  of  Waterford,  being  the  Unissued  Balance 
^  the  Share  C'apital  of  the 

WATERFORD,  DUNGARVAN,  AND  LISMORE 

RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  85  A  36 
Via,  c.  106,  with  further  Powers  granted  by  36  A  87  Vic.,  c.  182.  Under 
Agreement  for  working  arrangements  and  interchange  of  traiBc  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  England.  Capital  £280,000,  in  28,000  Shares  of 
£10  each  (on  all  of  which  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  is  guaranteed, 
under  the  anthorlty  of  the  above  Acts,  by  the  County  and  City  of  Waterford  for 
6  Years,  during  constmction,  and  for  86  Years  additional  after  the  (^ning  of 
the  whole  Line),  divided  into  8,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £10  each,  which  have  all 
been  subscribed  for  and  issued,  and  20,000  Five  per  cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £10 
each,  of  which  4,000  have  been  subscribed  for  and  issued. 

The  Preferred  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  Preferential  Dividend  in  eacli  year  of 
6  per  cent,,  secured  by  a  First  Charge  on  the  abovj  Gnarantees. 

The  payment  of  Interest  on  the  Preferred  Shares  until  the  opening  of  the 
whole  line  is  further  secured  by  the  investment  of  £30,000  (subscribed  as  to 
£20,000  by  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  and  as  to  £10,000  by  THE 
DIRECTORS)  in  Consols,  In  the  names  of  Sin  DANIEL  GOOCH,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  England  ;  and 
WILLIAM  CURREY,  Ebq.,  of  14  Great  George  Street,  in  the  City  of 
Westminster  (cm  TrutUes). 

After  6  per  cent,  has  been  paid  for  each  year  on  all  Shares,  they  will  rank 
cqiudly  in  the  division  of  Receipts  avaUablc  for  Dividends. 

Directors. 

A.  DENNY,  Esq.,  Waterford,  Chairman. 

Sir  JOHN  H.  KEANE,  Baut.,  Cappoquin  House,  Cappoquin,  Deputy -Chairvtvtn. 
Bill  ALEXANDER  WOOD  (Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  of  England),  Chesham  Place,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

Ovn  TA'llti*a  n  A  1[k#QThlTM  /  XifanneWnrF  TMliMv4>r\2»  a#  thn  VnmfiM  'Rjknu.'fkV  r!ATnilftnV_ 


8m  JAMES  BAMSDEN  (Managing  Director  of  the  Fnmew  Railway  Company, 
and  Director  of  the  Fermoy  and  Lismore  Railway  Company),  Furness 
Abbey,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Lancashire. 

FRANCIS  E.  CURREY,  Esq.  (Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Fermoy  and  Lismore 
Railway  Ck>mpany),  Lismore  Castle,  Lismore. 

EDMOND  POWER,  Esg.,  Power's  Court,  Tramore. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  Harbour  View,  Waterford. 

JAMES  GALWEY,  Esq.,  Colllgan  Lodge,  Dungarvan. 

JONATHAN  J.  RICHARDSON,  Esq.,  Kircassock,  Lurgan  and  Westcliff, 
Tramore. 

FREDERICK  MALCOM80N,  Esq.,  Clodlagh,  Portlaw. 

WILLIAM  GOFF  DAVIS  (K>FF,  Esq.,  Suir  Ville,  Waterford. 

Bankers— TYLY.  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

Any/ae^ri— WELLINGTON  PURDON,  Esq,,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Victoria  Chambers, 

Westminster ;  CHARLES  TARRANT,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Waterford. 

EDMOND  POWER,  E.sq.,  Clonmel. 

Secretary — GEORGE  WILLIS,  Esq. 

CATHEDRAL  SQUARE,  WATERFORD. 

’The  Directors  of  the  WATERFORD,  DUNGARVAN  AND  LISMORE 
RAILWAY  COMPANY  will  receive  throngh  Messrs.  JOHN  (X)LL1N80N 
A  CO.  subscriptions  for  the  above  16,000  Guaranteed  ITeferred  Shares,  being 
the  entire  nuissncii  Balance  of  the  Company’s  Shore  Capital. 

Thb  Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  Railway  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  be  48  miles  in  length.  It  commences  at  Waterford,  a  city  of  23,e00 
inhabitants,  possessing  direct  communication  by  steamer  with  Milford  Haven 
and  the  system  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  with  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  and  other  imiiortunt  seaports. 

The  Company's  Railway  will  terminate  at  Lismore,  where  it  will  join  the 
Fermoy  and  Lismore  Railway,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  will 
form  with  It,  the  shortest  and  only  direct  communication,  rid  Waterford, 
between  Cork  and  Killarney  and  the  Great  Western,  the  London  aud  North- 
Western,  the  Midland,  aud  other  English  Railways  liaving  termini  in  South 
Wales. 

Interest  or  dividend  on  the  total  Share  Capital  of  tbo  Company  (£280,000), 
at  the  fate  of  6  per  oent.  per  annum  is  guaranteed  during  construction  until 
July  7,  1878,  and  for  36  additional  years,  after  the  opening  of  the  whole  Line, 
in  manner  provided  by  the  Acts  85  A  86  Vic.,  c.  106,  and  36  A  87  Vic.,  c.  132. 

By  these  Acts  the  amount  rcquiral  for  the  payment  of  the  guarantiHxl  interest 
or  dividend  is  to  levied  by  assessment  upon  all  the  Baronies  of  the  County  of 
Waterford,  and  u^ioii  the  County  of  the  City  of  Waterfonl ;  but,  inasmneh  as 
those  Baronies  constitute  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Waterford,  the  effect  Is 
that  the  guaranteed  interest  or  dividend  is  charged  upon  and  is  to  be  levied  off 
the  projwrty  of  tlie  County  of  Waterfonl  and  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Waterford.  The  rateable  valuation  of  these  (’ounties  amounted  by  the  last 
assessment,  made  in  tbe  year  1860,  to  £316,685,' and  has  duco  considerably 
increa8e<l. 

By  agreement  with  the  holders  of  £80,000  (part  of  tlK*  Share  Capital  already 
gubscribttl),  the  remaining  £200,000  (of  wliich  the  £160,000  now  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription  forms  a  part)  has  been  constituted  I’erpetual  Five  per  Cent.  I*ref erred 
Sliaro  Capital,  having  a  first  charge  on  the  above-mentioned  guarantees. 

The  holders  of  Pref’ormi  Shares  will,  moreover,  be  entitled,  in  every  year, 
after  payment  of  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  ourrent  year  on  the  DefentHl 
Shares,  to  particiiuite,  proportionately  with  tbe  holders  of  Deferred  Shares,  in  tbe 
further  net  profits  of  the  Company  then  available  for  dividends. 

Of  the  Capital  already  subscribed,  Uie  Directors  and  OflUcen  have  subsoribe<l 
for  £70,000  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  £20,000,  both  sums  being  in  addition 
to  the  iSnist  Fnnd  of  £30,000  referred  to  below. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  England  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Company  for  through  rates  by  sea  as  well  as  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  Riiilways.  and  gcner^ly  for  the  interchange  of  trulQc. 

Considerable  progress  has  liecn  made  in  the  construction  of  all  three  sections 
of  the  Company's  Railway,  and  the  Contractors  have  undertaken  that  the  Lino 
shall  tie  fully  completed  and  openc<l  for  traffic  on  or  before  Man'h  31,  1878. 

To  mtivUe  against  any  unforeseen  contingencies  by  which  tbe  opening  of  the 
whole  Line  may  be  delay^  beyond  July  7,  1878,  a  sum  of  £30,000,  equal  to  three 
ybars’  interest  on  the  entire  Preferred  Share  Capital,  has  bet'u  subs^bed,  as  to 
two-thirds  by  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  os  to  unc-third  by  the  Directors,  and 
has  been  invested  in  Consols  in  the  names  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  But.,  M.P., 
and  WlLLLAM  CUKRKT,  Ksq.,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  iwynientof  the  interest  on 
the  Preferred  Shares  only,  until  the  opening  of  the  whole  Line,  should  any 
postixMicmont  of  that  cvoit  occur. 

The  Company  are  i  mpowured  by  their  Acts  to  borrow  on  mortgage  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £93,333,  but  this  debt  will  in  no  degree  lessen  the  security 
derived  by  the  Sluirehulders  from  the  before-mentioned  guarantees  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Waterford,  on  which  the  Dividends  on  the  Company’s  Preferred 
Shares  are  the  first  charge. 

Messrs.  John  Colunson  A  Co.  invite  applications  for  the  above  16,000  Five 
per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Preferre<i  Shares,  at  the  price  of  £10  6s.  per  Share  of  £10 
each.  Payments  to  be  mode  us  follows  : — 

£2  on  Application. 

£2  6« . on  Allotment. 

£2  on  March  1,  1876. 

£2  on  May  1,  1876. 

£‘J  on  July  1,  1876. 

Total  £10  6«. 

Suhscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment,  or  on  any 
day  fixed  for  tbe  payment  of  an  instalment. 

The  Interest  or  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  June  30  and  December  31  in  each 
year,  and  will  be  calculated  upou  any  payment  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  made  in  respect  of  any  ^are,  and  from  the  dates  of  such  payments  re¬ 
spectively. 


rpBE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MON’TH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Bidldings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

PRANCTS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

1  BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-Lf  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-1-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  porchosers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


&  SON, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pricks  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST 


&  SON. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  compo^  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  ^retary. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


COEN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


^  PHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-L  mation,  cansing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  indneiiig 
coi^^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  la  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  1j.  6<I.,  labelled 
“  Jakes  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piocadillj,  London.” 


CRITERION  TABLE  D’H6TE 

3/6  SERVED  DAILY  FROM  5^0  TILL  8  O’CLOCK.  3/6 

SPIERS  &  POND, 

THE  CRITERION,  REGENT’S  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 


TTREEDOM  from  Coughs  in  ten  minutes  is  secured  by 

-T  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— They  give  instant  relief,  and 
i^pidly  cure  asthma,  consumptiont  bronchitis,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
breath  and  lungs*  They  taste  pleasantly*  Price  IJd.  per  box.  Hold  by  all 
Medicine  Vendors. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^  I^HIS  celebrated  and  meet  delicioua  old  mellow  Spirit  ia  the 

rery  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  imriviRrf,  P«^Gy  pn^ 


Amabel,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

Queen’s  Qnality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  sapersadas  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delicious.  42i.  per  dozen,  net. 

p  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

vjr  X  Bporteman’s  Special  Qnality.”  Stronger  and  lees  tweet.  60t.  per 
dosen,  net.  Prepayment  reqnir^ 

p  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

VJ  Order  thrrmgh  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Dietfllery, 

Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Saucea,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  ft  BON,  sol*  proprietors  of  the  odebratodreoeipCe, 
and  manofsctoiors  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condimenteso  long  and favoorably 
by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  erarj  artiele  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadoltorated. — 92  Wiginors  StinMt, 
CsTendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portaum  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
Londm,  B.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebratod  Sauce  are  portfonlarly  reqneeted  to  obeerre  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  ft  SON,  bears  the  label  used  eo  many  years,  signed 
^  **  Elitab$th  iMztnbpr 
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ac  oo., 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANNt&  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COUET  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19«.  to  66«. 
Electro  Forks —  r*ble,  from  24^. ;  Spoons,  from  24a. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  21b.,  see.,  95e. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23i.;  MeUl,  66*.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqneurs. 

Lamps — P'ltent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronaed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  SerTicee,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


^  ^  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

.  Fenders— Bright,  46e.  to  £16;  Bronae,  Se.  to  £6 
A  Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot*  air,  Ae. 

V  ^  Bathi — Domeetic,  Fix^,  and  TravelliDg. 

Bedsteada— Brasa  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Comiees— Comice-polea,  Ends,  Banda,  Act. 

Gaseliers- 2-light,  I7a ;  8  do..  B2e. }  6  do.,  £6  81. 
Kitcheners— Prom  8  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  «  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ao* 
h'  {Catalogueo 

46,  King  William  Street.  IfONDOBf  BSIDGtE* 


DELICIOUS.  INVIGORATING^,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


It  SUPERSEDES 
in  tlie  Market.” — Globe. 


every  other  Cocoa 


_  _  SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

1.  London. 


“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ISTXJDj^A  VTBRIT^S. — GmEY  HAIR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  bv  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 

•  -  ^  w  m  ^  M  V  « _ _  .  __  _  _ •_!_  _ _  _ A.  _ _ 


post  free. 


Sons  Aobsts— B.  HOVENDEN  *  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


requiring  ^usehold  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  oompaie.  Superiority  of  make  will 

Napkins  at  2z.  M.  per  doaen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6i.  M.^.  Damask  Table 
6  5  Napkins  to  match,  Ss.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  aoths,  8*  yards  long,  13z.  9d. ;  4  yards  long,  14*. ; 

Sh^^  2!’  2/'^  Td  ,  ^  ^  6.-  (W. ;  2J  yard,  long,  «*.  64.  eaST  Wide  Linen 

nn^^’  H  w’;  .  1  T  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  enny  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 

on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  LONDON. 


A  ^ 


I 


i 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALEXTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  8«.  6<f. ;  48  cups,  6«. ; 
288  cups,  S0<. ;  676  cups,  56s. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wating 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3«.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60j. 

"TvEPOTS  :  DU  BARRy"^ CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London.  W. :  same  house.  26  Place  Vendfime.  Paris:  19  Boulevard  da 


VO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

V  Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  Uliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influensa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  emptiona,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
rnunps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregrnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
•inking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
dislietes,  pai^.v8ls,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

r^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

**  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVAIJCNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.-^AMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

V  y  “I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

fireach,  attend  confe^ons,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
fooxi,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dIT^.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Urrlin  Clinical  Wetklf  of  April  8,  1872 :  **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  re!>tored  to  the  most  nourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

"pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  <fec. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fao« 

simile  signatures. 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  gfreatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  ^vesthe  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  !•.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  I'erfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient,  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  6i  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemiste  throughout  the  world. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  O’THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 


that  the  NAME!  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOtTBED 
W'BAPFBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


]\/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Orev  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

Av-L  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY"  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

\TILLARD’S  “  IJAtSIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

iYX  6d.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

IIZHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  FAD  and 
PATENT  LEV'ER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  tbe  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  tbe  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21«.,  ‘26<.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s.  6<i.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NKW  PATENT 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stockiug.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6<f.,  lOs.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  tbe  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
liaving  been  scarcely  beard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

l^U  BARRY^’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  tbe 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  aud  OINTMENT.— These  valu¬ 
able  Pills  are  gently  laxative,  and  when  taken  in  appropriate  doses  are 
more  powerfully  purgative,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent.  In  all  acute  diseases  they 
will  be  found  the  readiest  and  quickest  remedies,  as  they  remove  from  the  bowels 
any  obstruction  or  foreign  irritant  matter.  In  this  way  the  disease  is  cut  short, 
and  often  completely  checked.  Tlieee  properties  render  them  also  invaluable  in 
dropsical  complaints,  as  they  produce  w’atery  evacuations  and  promote  skin 
action.  For  the  removal  of  worms  of  all  kinds  from  the  inner  canal  they  are 
extremely  useful,  and  they  correct  the  green  and  slimy  motions  of  children. 
The  ointment  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bowels  aids  their  effect,  and  prevents 
any  griping. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

**THB  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  mott  influential  Newspaper  {n 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Statee  what  our  oten  *  leading  Journal*  U  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pnblished  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Citiea  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  meet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pro- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  w'ell  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
te  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  •‘SATURBAF  REVIEW,"  November  9lh,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  Advertifements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiqhiaxd,  the  New  York  Tiuruxe  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

K/EIjI-A.3iTCE  SA.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  ▼  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  is.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants' 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8s.  M.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Cenealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.—Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  siiver  spoous  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the(2ueen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

^"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vote.,  demy  8vo.,  80s. 

WUliam  Lennox  from  his  earliest  days  has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
wth  persons  of  high  political,  military,  theatrical,  and  literary  celebrity.  He 
has  an  eye  for  character,  can  tell  a  good  story,  and  has  plenty  of  good  stories  to 
tell.  His  pages  are  full  of  interest.  Celebrities  of  the  first  importance  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  habits  as  they  lived." — Putt  Mali  Oasette. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Charles  Loftus.  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vote.,  21s. 

'*  Major  Ixrftus  gives  us  a  book  as  entertaining  as  *  Midshipman  Easy,'  and  as 
instructive  as  a  book  of  travels.  It  has  not  a  duU  page  in  it."— United  Service 
Magazine. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Anderhson,  Author  of  ”  Lake  Ngaml,”  8kj.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  ”  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16s. 

“  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  sodngy  of 
Damaraland  are  especially  to  be  recommend^  to  the  naturalist.” — Sat.  Ret. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonqb, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Bedcl3rffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21*. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HONOURS  DmDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Author  of  ”  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  Ac.  8  vote. 

SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 
BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

Mortimer  (X>luns.  3  vote. 

”  This  novel  is  as  thoronghly  amusing  as  any  of  Mr.  Collins’  previous  pro¬ 
ductions.”— 7%«  World. 

“  Replete  with  outbursts  of  tme  genius.” — John  Bull. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

”  Patty,”  Ac.  2  vote.,  21*. 

A  charming  story.  One  of  Mrs.  Macqnoid’s  happiest  eSorU."—S!pecialor. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  ”  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  .8  vols. 

**  This  book  deserves  the  Bucoess  which  shonld  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  Is  a  charming  heroine.” — Athenceum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE^S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  *'  Queenie.”  8  vote. 

”  An  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  vivid.” — Academy. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  Ac.  8  vote. 


COUNSELS  TO  AUTHORS.— Those  about  to  Publish 

shonld  consult  the  ”  SEARCH  FOR  A  PUBLISHER.”  Price  1*. 

“  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  advice  given  to  author*  sound  and 
honest.” — Public  Opinion. 

London  :  PROVOST  A  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

HHE  MIDLAND  FREE  PRESS. 

L  The  leading  Liberal  Paper  in  Leicester. 

CIRCULATION,  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND  WEEKLY. 
Publishing  Office :  18  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA’nONS 

IS  THI 


OAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROOFS,  adopted  by  the 

-I A  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with  Trustees  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  leading 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

r^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 
2*.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Publishers.  _ 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  Si  00., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

TiEiJsrj^JLisrTy  a-EOXiOca-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


^IGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  3*. ;  £44*.;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

»  2*.  Sd.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-!.» in  many  oolonrs,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbtehope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Collies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  lUnminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  creM 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  tha  Queen  and  all  the  Ro^al  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cablnrt,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Spf>HTn<»fui,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenos,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select.  _  _  _ _ 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  alwa3'8  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  mlUlnery, 
material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

jT  .A.  "y  ^  s 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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THE 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


The  Nkw  QuAJiTMtLY  Maoazixb  was  brought  out,  two  year*  ago, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  periodical 
entirely  devoted  to  social  and  literary  topics  and  to  fiction.  This 
programme  has  hitherto  been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  high 
position  to  which  the  Magazine  has  attained,  and  the  wide 
circulation  which  it  has  reached,  seem  to  require  and  justify 
an  occasional  treatment  in  its  pages  of  those  more  pressing 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  psychological  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  stir  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons.  With  this 
view  each  quarterly  number,  beginning  with  the  forthcoming 
Number  for  January  1876,  will  contain  one  or  more  papers  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  some  one  of  the  important  topics  indicated 
above. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  principles  which  liave 
hitherto  presided  at  the  direction  of  the  New  Quartehly  Magazine 
will  not  bo  departed  from.  All  contributions,  except  editorial 
ones,  are  signed  by  well-known  writers,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  opinions  which  they  express.  Articles  with  a  distinctly 
sceptical  tendency  in  religious  matters,  or  subversive  politically 
or  socially,  will  be  excluded ;  but  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
shirk  the  impartial  discussion  of  “burning  questions,”  and  no 
reticence  in  regard  to  the  continually  varying  aspects  and 
developments  of  modern  thoughL 

Each  succeeding  Number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Maoazikk  will 
likewise  contain  an  Article  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  more 
important  works  of  general  interest  which  have  appeared  during 
the  preceding  quarter.  In  criticising  these  works  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  their  authors  have,  for  the  most  part,  already  been 
passed  in  critical  judgment  by  the  daily  and  weekly  journals ; 
and  while  these  previously  pronounced  sentences  will  assist  in 
maturing  the  judgments  to  be  given  in  the  New  Quarterly 
Maoazinx,  the  occasional  difference  of  opinion  in  the  critics  will, 
in  every  case,  be  noticed  and  commented  upon.  This  Critical 
Article  will  be  headed, 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  CURRENT  CRITICISM. 

In  order  that  the  Magazine  may  preserve  its  character  of 
dealing  with  social  matters  and  others  of  general  interest,  its 
size  will  be  considerably  enlarged,  while  the  price  of  each  Number 
will  continue  to  be  Ilalf-a-crown.  That  which  has  mainly 
contributed  to  the  wideness  of  the  circulation  of  the  New 
Quarterly  is  the  issuing  in  each  Number  of  two  complete 
works  of  fiction  by  standard  authors  ;  and  the  permanent  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Magaziuo  will  allow  one  complete  novel  and  one 
complete  tale  to  form,  as  they  have  always  done,  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  each  Number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine. 

With  those  important  modifications  in  its  scope,  the  New 
tluARTERLY  Maoazine  will  possoss,  in  addition  to  those  of  its 
characteristics  which  have  already  secured  to  it  a  very  large  share 
of  popularity,  the  advantage  of  being  an  absolutely  essential 
organ  of  opinion  for  those  who  desire  to  keep  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  groat  modem  movement  —  theological  and 
t'cclesiastical,  social  and  political. 

The  changes  indicated  above  will  take  effect  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Number  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876. 

London  :  WARD,  LOCK  Si  TTLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  extra  crown  4to,  676  pages,  cloth,  ft. 

AND  NEW  LONDON,  Vol.  III.  By  Edward 

V_y  Waltord.  Oonsisti^  of  the  History  of  London  West  of  Temple  Bar, 
including  the  Strand,  Whitehall,  Westminster,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  containing  200’ 
Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Vols.  1  and  2  of  “  Old  and  New  London,”  by  Walter  THORNEuaY,  con- 
tain  the  History  of  London  East  of  Temple  Bar,  price  18«. 

“  The  best  popular  book  on  London  which  has  yet  been  issued.” — Daily  Netet. 
“  As  for  gi^ng  an  idea  of  the  book,  it  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  reader 
most  go  to  Spectator. 

London :  CASSELL,  FETTER  St  6ALP1N,  Lndgate  Hill. 

MIND: 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OP  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


No.  I.,  price  Si.,  will  appear  on  JANUARY  1st,  1876,  and  will  contain 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

Mr.  Herbert  .Spencer  Professor  Flint 

Professor  Bain  ^r.  J.^mes  Sully 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  The  Rev.  John  Venn 

_  „  -  _  „  Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  College 

Dr.  McKendbick 

Mr.  HE...Y  SiDOwjCi  The  Editoe  (ProteMOr  Ceooe 

Mr.  SiiADWoRTR  H.  Hodgson  Robertson) 


And  Others. 


A  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  the 
Publishers, 

WILLIAMS  A  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


BITS  AND  BEARING-REINS.— Fourth  Thousand. 

Now  ready,  price  !<.,  finely  illustrated, 

T)ITS  AND  BEARING-REINS.  By  Edward  Fordham 

Flower. 

“  Mr.  Flower  has  been  descanting  with  great  force  and  goodness  upon  the 
absurdity  of  bearing-reins.” — Spectator. 

“  A  sensible  protest  against  the  use,  or,  rather  the  abuse,  of  bearing-reins.” — 
Evening  Standard. 

“  The  pamphlet  is  admirably  got  up,  and  illustrated  by  three  striking  plates.” 
Beir*  Life. 

**  Mr.  Flower  evidently  understands  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  observations  shonld  be  read  by  all  who  love  horses.” — Sporting  and 
Dramatic  Netet. 

“  We  welcome  a  brief  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Flower,  showing  the 
cruelty  and  inutility  of  gag  be^ng-reins.” — Globe. 

“  lllnstrated  by  an  admirable  series  of  drawings,  showing  the  cruelty  thus 
inflinted  on  the  horse.” — Daily  New. 

“  Ax.  Flower  urritee  with  the  authority  of  a  veteran  horseman.  His  remarks 
are  pithy,  Indd,  and  to  the  purpose.” — Birmingham  Pott. 

”  We  tnut  that  this  instalment  of  what  Mr.  Flower  has  to  tell  ns  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  will  be  read  by  many.” — Echo. 

”  We  conUally  recommend  this  extremely  interesting  and  sensible  pamphlet.” 
— Public  Opinion. 

“  Much  useful  information  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet.” — Zktily  Telegraph. 
“  Mr.  Flower  has  entered  the  field  with  energy,  and  with  much  power,  too,  as 
oar  readers  will  see  if  they  purchase — as  we  hope  hundreds  of  them  will  do-  -a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet.” — Animal  World. 

Mr.  Flower  has  onr  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  snooeas  in  the  task  he  has  so 
humanely  and  energetically  undertaken.” — Blackteooitt  Magazine. 

“  See  this  gentleman’s  ^unanswerable  pamphlet,  *  Bits  and  Bearing-reins.*  ” — 
Punch. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  (by  aider)  of 
every  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.— TWO  PRIZE  ESSAYS  on 

-t\.  the  Disuse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Servioes  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Cuahlhs  Pbbouy,  Author  of  “  Authors  at  Work,”  and  Courtney 
STANnouB  Kenny,  LL.B.,  Follow  of  Downing  Ccdlege,  Cambridge.  Price  Is. 
WILLIAMS  Si  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  CTarden. 

Single  Copies  post  free  for  Is.  by  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Brace,  37  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand.  Copies  for  distribution— six  for  4s.,  twelve  for  7s.— ]^t  free. 

Robert  cocks  and  CO.’S  new  songs.  Justiaeued. 

Post  free  at  half-price,  in  stamps. 

Dear  England.  Sung  by  Signor  Foil.  3s. 

Open  thy  Lattice.  John  Hullah.  3s. 

My  Little  Picture.  B.  Tours.  3s. 

What  was  it  made  me  linger?  Ann  Fricker.  3s. 

Home.  Words  by  S.  H.  Gatty.  Music  by  Lynette  Foster.  3s. 

Do  not  Smile.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  3s. 

Heaven’s  Chorister.  Giro  Pinsuti.  3s. 

'The  Prodigal's  Return.  W.  T.  Wrighton.  3s. 

O,  Let  the  Solid  Ground.  Alfred  Srott  Gatty.  3s. 

Look  Upwards.  W.  T.  Wrighton.  3s. 

Waiting  for  the  Swallows.  Giro  Pimsoti.  3s. 

'rhe  Christian’s  Good  Night.  Miss  Lindsay.  3s. 

London  :  6  New  Burlington  Street ;  and  of  all  Mosiosellerg. 

MUDIE’S  SELECJ  LIBRARY. 

THE  NKW  SEASON.— NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  early 
and  abundant  supply  during  the  season  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and 
general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  acoess, 
will  also  be  fini;her  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of 
the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  which  are  still  In  demand. 

Revised  Lists  of  Books  reoently  added  to  the  Library  and  Catalogues  of 
Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

First-clasa  Subocription  for  a  Constant  Snocession  of  the  Newest  Books,  ONE 
GUINEA  per  Annum.  Book  Societies  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIHS  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Office,  2  Kino  Street,  Ciieapside. 
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CHRISTMAS,  1875. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

New  Books  for  the  Christmas  Season. 

THE  PRESENT  FOR  A  CLERGYMAN  IS 

MR.  GEORGE  SMITH’S  NEW  WORK, 

THE  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF 
GENESIS. 

Containing  the  Deecrlptlon  of  the  Creation— The  Fall  of  Man— The  Deluge— 
The  Tower  of  Babel— The  Time*  of  the  I’atriarcha  and  Nimrod— Babylonian 
Fables,  and  Legends  of  the  Oods.  Prom  the  Cuneiform  Inaoriptiens.  By 
OnoKOB  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  Brttteh  Mnsenni. 
Author  of  “History  of  Assurbanipal,”  “AMyrian  DisoorerieB,’*  tic.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8to.,  1  toI.,  16a.  [A’bw  ready. 

From  a  long  rtviev  in  THE  TIMES  of  December  4 
The  man  of  materials  in  Mr.  Hmith’s  work  has  been  oollected  and 
translated  with  rare  diligence  and  great  ability,  if  not  real  genius.  A  step,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  has  been  made  in  a  study  whioh  has 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  literary  value,  for  here  tre  the  contemporary  records  of 
Babylon,  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  that  great  Semitic  centre  from  which  Moses 
descended  and  Abraham  sprang." 

N3.— A  FIFTH  EDITION  was  pnUished  last  Tuesday  of  Mr.  SMITH’S 

ASSYRIAN  EXPLORATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Demy  8vo.,  illustrated,  18j.  Fifth  Edition. 

“A  record  of  discoveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud."— 

SPAIN.  Illuatrated  by  Gustave  DorA  Text  by  the  Baron 

Ch.  D’AviLLiKn.  Imperial  4to.,  elaborately  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  extra, 
gilt  edges,  £3  3s.  [How  ready. 

“  This  volume  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  meet  attractive  of  the  gift-books  of 
the  season." — Athenceum. 

“  Magnifloeot."— 0/o4tf. 

“Author  and  artist  are  h^^ily  mated  in  the  Baron  Ch.  D’Avillier's  magnifi¬ 
cent  '  Spain  ’ . It  is  a  deUghtfol  volume."— 

kV.B.— BEAUTY  and  lhe“ B^ST  Tan  Old  TairR^ld', 

with  Pictures.  By  E.  V.  B.  Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra.  Novel  binding. 
Ten  niustrations  in  Colours  (in  same  style  as  those  in  the  First  Edition 
of  “  Story  Without  an  End "),  and  numerous  Woodcuts  interspersed  in 
the  text.  12s.  6dL  [Readg. 

“  E.  V.  B.’s  pictures  are  always  charming.  Their  delicacy,  richness,  and  glow 
make  her  illustrations  delightful,  and  none  she  has  given  ns  have  beem  more  so 

than  these . full  of  exquisite  drawing  and  brilliancy.  A  prettier  present 

for  a  child  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.”— TV  Spectator. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  the  illustrations  not  less  than  in  her  prose,  main¬ 
tains  the  well-won  honoiirs  of  the  initials  of  her  three  names.  To  the  old 
story  she  has  imparted  a  new  charm."— AiAaMmia. 

“  Will  delight  everyone  lucky  enough  to  reodve  the  hook  as  a  Christmas 
gift.”— G/oV. 

“  Must  be  much  sought  after  soon  when  Christmas  books  are  in  demand." — 
Fonoom/ormut. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HOMES :  a  Summer’s  Sketch  Book.  By 

Stei’UBN  Thompson.  25  Permanent  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy 
4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  SL'i  2e.  [licadg. 

“  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  gift  books." — Atheneeum. 

From  notice  of  “  Gift  Books  "  in  the  Morning  Pott : — “  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
ti  Co.  command  especial  attention  by  their  magnificent  pablication  *  Old  English 
Homes.’  It  gives  a  description  of  such  well-known  old  mansions  as  Ightham 
Mote,  Hever  Castle,  Pensburst,  Knole,  lio.,  and  Is  illustrated  with  photographs 
which  it  may  safely  be  said  have,  for  exquWte  finirti  and  delicacy,  never  been  ex¬ 
celled,  if  they  have  ever  been  equalled....  It  is  a  snperb  volume." — Morning  Pott. 

LEAVES  from  a  SKETCH  BOOK :  Pencillings  of  Travel 

at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Samuel  Read.  Royal  4to.,  containing  about 
130  Eogravings  on  Wood.  Cloth  extra,  354.  [Ready. 

“  Will  be  interesting  not  only  to  those  who  love  that  whioh  is  artistically  brau- 
tifuL  bat  to  architects,  traveUers,  and  ot!  who  may  find  in  it  much  that  is  of 
valne  to  them.  Views  snch  as  these  andonbteaiy  teach  agood  lemon."— SeoUman. 

“  We  do  not  think  that  the  season  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  artistic,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  beauWul  gilt-book  than  this."— Avnoaq/'orfiiM/. 

TWO  TRIPS  to  GORILLA  LAND  and  the  CATARACTS 

of  the  CONGO.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Buiiton.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.  cloth  extra,  28«.  [Norn  ready, 

“  His  aoconnt  of  the  Congo  country  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  cspeciaUy  valuable 
at  the  present  moment  on  account  ^  tbe  light  which  it  throws  on  the  recent 
expediUon."— -Sa/srday  Review. 

ENGLISH  PAINTERS  ^ the  GEoWlAN  ERA. 

HouAiiTH  to  Turner.  Biographical  Notices.  Illustrated  with  48  per¬ 
manent  Photographs,  after  the  most  celebrated  Works.  Demy  4to.,  cloth 

_ X _ _ I _ so-  T 


NOW  READY, 


extra,  price  184. 


[Reailp. 


DAVIES  (WM.)— A  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLE¬ 
MAN,  ifrrtwnpiiRfld  in  the  Life  and  Character  of  liORD  Columowood  ;  a 
Biog^phical  Study.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  64.  With  Steel  Por¬ 
trait  of  Lord  Colllngwood  by  0.  H.  Jeens.  [Vow  ready. 

No  chronicler  ot  this  good  and  great  mail’s  lifs  has  been  more  careful  to  do 
it  full  circumstantial  justice,  or  in  point  of  instances  and  examples  succeeded 
letter."— Academy.  ,  . 

“  'This,  then,  is  the  man  whose  biography,  in  the  form  of  an  able  and  just 
analysis  of  bis  cliaracter,  now  lies  before  us ;  and  we  know  of  no  one  among  our 
illustrious  dead  whose  life  affords  a  better  study  and  example  for  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  of  naval  oflacers." — Standard.  _ 

JULES  VERNE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  SURVIVORS  of  the  CHANCELLOR.  By  J ulbs  Verne. 

1  vol.,  square  crown  8vo.,  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7t.  td.  [Ready. 

A~HISTO^Y  andTllANDBOOK  of  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Gaston  Tisranuier.  Edited  by 
J.  Thomson,  F.R.GB.  Imperial  16mo.,  over  300  pages,  and  75  Wood 
Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  price  64.  [Now  ready, 

HANS  BRINKER ;  orT  the  SILVER  SKATES.  An 

entirely  New  Edition,  with  59  Full-page  and  other  Woodcuts.  Sqwre 
crowTi  8 VO.,  cloth  extra,  price  64.  [Ready. 

N.B.— This  is  an  Edition  de  Luxe  of  an  old  favourite. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  h  SK  A  RLE, 

Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


IN  4to.,  CI/)TH,  PRICE  304.;  HALP-RUSBIA,  364. 

VOLUME  III. 

UF  THE 

ENCYCLOPyEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

I 

NINTH  EDITION. 

EDITED  BY 

THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 


PR  I  SC  IP AL  CO  STENTS. 

ATHENS.  Rev.  E.  L.  Hicks. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS.  H.  F.  Wilkinson. 
ATLANTIC.  Prof.  W.  B.  Cabpentkb. 
ATMOSPHERE  and  BAROMETER.  A.  Buchan. 
ATOM.  Prof.  J.  Clbrk  Maxwell. 

ATTICA.  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozbb.  , 

ATTRACTION.  Prof.  J.  Clebk  Maxwell. 
AUGUSTAN  HISTORY.  Richard  Gabnktt. 
AUGUSTINE.  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch. 
AUGUSTUS.  Rev.  Dean  Mbrivale. 

AURORA.  H.  R.  Pbocteb. 

AUSTRIA  and  BELGIUM.  David  Kat.. 

AXIOM.  Prof.  G.  Cbooh  Robrbtson. 
BABYLONIA.  Rev.  A.  H.  Satck.  , 

BACON.  Robebt  Adamson. 

BAGHDAD.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson. 

BAKING.  James  Paton. 

BALANCE.  Prof.  Dittmab. 

BALANCE  of  POWER.  Hknrt  Rkbtb,  C.B. 
BALLADS.  Andrew  Lano. 

BALTIC.  Prof.  W.  B.  Cabpkntru,  LL.D. 
BANKING.  L.  H.  Couhtnky. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Edmund  Robbbtson. 

BAPTISM.  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 

BASILICA.  Rev.  Canon  Venables. 

BATHS.  Dr.  J.  Macphebson. 

BATTLE.  Col.  C.  C.  Chesnsy,  R.E. 

BEARD.  Dr.  Doran. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
BEJCHWANA.  Rev.  R.  Moffat,  D.D. 

BEE.  J.  Hunter. 

BEETHOVEN.  F.  Hueffeb. 

BELL.  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis. 

BELLINI.  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin. 

BENGAL.  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D. 

BENTHAM.  Prof.  T.  E.  Holland. 

BENTLEY.  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

BEZIQUE.  (“  Cavendish.”) 

BIBLE.  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.  E.  Fairfax  Taylou. 

BIOLOGY.  Prof.  Huxley  and  W.  T.  T.  Dyer. 
BIRDS.  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker  and  Alfred  Newton. 
BISHOP.  Sir  Tbavkbs  Twiss. 

BISMUTH.  H.  Bauebmann. 

BLACK  SEA.  Prof.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
BLEACHING.  Jambs  Paton. 

BLOCK  MACHINERY.  Thomas  Morley. 
BLOWPIPE.  A.  B.  MacDowbi.l. 

BOCCACCIO.  F.  Hubffer. 

BOETIUS.  Jambs  Donaldson,  LL.D. 
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NEW  WOEKS 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

AND  THK 

IT  E  W  Y  E  -A. 


The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them; 

A  NarratiTe  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months* 
Toar  In  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pionekr.  With  160  Illostrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  A  uthorcffi.  Imperial  8  to.  price  42*.  iln  a  few  day$. 


The  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS ;  or.  Mirth  and 

Ifarrels. 

Tlie  VICTORIA  EDITION.  In  fcap.  8to.,  2*.  M. 

The  TOPULAR  EDITION.  In  small  crown,  with  plain  edges,  6$. ;  or  gilt 
edges,  with  8  Illustrations,  6*. 

The  BURLINGTON  EDITION.  An  entirely  new  edition.  Printed  In  largo 
clear  type,  8  toIs.,  fcap.  8to.,  10*.  (td. 

The  CARMINE  EDITION.  In  crown  8to.,  with  6  Illostrations  by  Cruikshank 
and  Leech,  gilt  edges,  berelled  boards,  10*.  6d. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  With  60  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank,  I.eech,  and  Tenniel,  4to.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21*. 

The  ANNOTATED  EDITION.  With  the  IllustraUons  by  Cruikshank  and 
liOech,  8to.,  cloth,  24*.  _ 

The  HEAVENS.  An  Illustrated  Handbook 

of  Popular  Astnmomy.  By  AukdIIb  Ouiuxmin.  Edited  by  J.  Norman 
Lockybr,  F.R.AJ8.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  embodying  all 
the  Latest  Disooveries  in  Astronomical  Science.  In  demy  8to.,  with 
nearly  200  Illustrations,  price  10*.  M. 


LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stioand.  2  vols.  with  Portraits  of  Heine, 
price  28*. 

The  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a  COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Third  Series.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  “The  Recreations 
df  a  Country  Parson.”  Crown  8to.  price  3*.  6d. 


The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS ;  an  Account  of  .  a 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz  in  the 
Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Oiio\'B.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8ro.  price  15*.  * 


JAPAN  and  the  JAPANESE.  By  Amfi 

Humhbrt,  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  From  the 
*  French  by  Mrs.  Cashki.  Hoey,  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  Bates.  Assist.  Sec. 
to  the  Geographical  Society.  Illustrated  by  207  drawings  and  sketches 
from  photographs.  In  royal  4 to.,  handHumcly  bound,  21*. 


TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering 
Aspiects.  By  W.  A.  Bailuk  Okouman.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations 
from  SketdiCB  by  the  Author.  Price  14*.  [Nearly  ready,  ^ 


FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  4  vols.,  illustrated,  14*. 

Or  separately, 

FIRST  SERIES,  containing  Rato.  Serpent^  Fishes,  Monkej-s,  &o.,  8*.  M. 
SECOND  SERIES,  containing  Wild  Cato,  Eagles,  Worms,  Do^.  lie.,  8*.  M. 
THIRD  SERIES,  containing  Wild  Ducks,  Fishing,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes, 
Porpoises,  Ac.,  8*.  6<f. 

FOURTH  SERIES,  containing  Giants,  Mummies,  Wonderful  People, 
Salmon,  Ac.,  3*.  M.  _  _ _ _ 

MISS  MONTGOMERY’S  STORIES.  Uni- 

form  Edition. 

THROWN  TOGETHER,  6*.  I  MISUNDERSTOOD,  5*. 

THE  TOWN  CRl  BR,  3*.  I  THWARTED,  5*. 


M‘CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMxMERCE 

and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition,  with  tho  Statistical 
Information,  Ac.  completed  in  a  Supplement  to  the  year  1875.  8vo. 
price  68*.  Ilie  8ui>ple.mknt,  separately,  price  5*. 


The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of 

tlie  Laws  of  England.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  comprising  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  1875.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9*.  Supplement,  showing  the  Legislation 
of  1875,  price  1*. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 

By  Henbt  Di'nnino  Haci.eod,  M.A.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
*  revised  (in  Two  Volumes).  VoL.  I.  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  12*. 


The  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  a  Course 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  tlie  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Hull Aiu  New 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  price  8*.  M, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


LITTLE  WALKS  in  LONDON,  in  Frencli  and 

Ktiffia.  By  Yvelixg  Ram-Baud.  With  Seven  Etchings  by  John 


A  PEEP  AT  MEXICO:  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Acroa« 

the  Republic,  from  the  Padflo  to  the  Onlf,  in  December,  1878,  and 
January,  1874.  By  J.  L.  l^iiiGUR,  F.H.OAi.  Dainj  8v«l.  pp.  jdT.-85i.  With 
4  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs.  Cloth,  24«. 

“  ....  He  is  an  agreeable  gossip,  and  takes  many  intolligont  notes  by  tlie 
way ;  and  of  his  photographs  not  a  few  possess  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
■ever  taken.”  -Utandard. 

“  Amongst  the  many  works  of  travel  in  which  photography  has  been  called  to 
play  the  part  of  illustrator,  in  none  have  we  seen  ito  services  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Mr.  Geiger's  *  Peep  at  Mexico.’  ....  This  happy 
comliination  of  photography  and  lucid  description  applies  to  all  the  places 
visited.”— Journal  Photography. 

”  .  .  .  .  His  cliapters  give  us  the  impression  of  being  aa  true  to  life  M  are  the 
excellent  photographs  with  which  they  are  illustrated,  and  he  does  not  go  out  of 
the  way  to  swell  his  volume  by  romancing  with  doubtful  information  obtained 

at  second  hand . Those  who  are  little  familiar  with  the  oountr}*  will  fii.d 

liim  a  very  agreeable  guide,  although  he  never  indulges  in  rhapsodical  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  makes  no  attempt  at  fine  writing.” — i\iU  Mall  Gazette. 

“  &Ir.  Geiger  bad  the  courage  to  traverse  Mexico  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  happily  escaped  harm,  or  we  should  have  lost  an  extremely  agreeable 
volume.  Ills  style  is  quite  unpretentious,  yet  never  dull ;  and  the  ietterpruss  is 
greatly  helped  by  a  numl)er  of  excellent  photographs.  His  observations  arc 
generally  acute  and  intelligent.” —  V'anity  Pair, 

“Mr.  Geig  r's  credit  as  a  geographer  is  fully  maintained,  not  only  by  his 
record  of  facto  which  came  under  his  notice  during  the  short  time  be  spent  in  the 
country,  but  also,  and  in  a  bighcr  degree,  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  generalise 
those  facto,  and  to  make  them  illustrate  tho  knowledge  oonuerning  Mexico.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*‘  liC  livrode  M.  GeigtT  renferme  des  pages  instmetives  sur  les  vitvs  dii  regime 
politique  et  financier  de  la  fi^diJ'ration  mexicaine.”— de$  Deux  Mondet. 


fiiaall  ito.  pries  As. 


SOCIAL  GLEANINGS.  By  Mabk  Botd,  Author 

of  **  Rcinliiisccnces  of  Fifty  Years.”  Post  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 


RELIGION  and  SCIENCE,  their  Relations  to 

Ea<*h  Other  at  the  Present  Day  :  Three  Rssays  on  the  Grounds  of 
Religions  Belief.  By  Stanley  T.  Gibson,  B.D.  8ro.  price  10*.  M. 


On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

MATTERS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Bart.  New  Edition.  8vo.  [On  the  23rd  inHant. 


A  STUDY  of  HAMLET, 

Marshall.  8vo.  price  7*.  Qd. 


aEDMON,  the  FIRST  ENGLISH  POET, 

RoBEin'  Spexck  Watso.v.  Crown  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE  from  the 

F,arUest  Epoch  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  O.  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  11  Maps,  price  7*.  6d.  [Early  in  January. 


London :  TRCBNER  A  CX).,  Ludgate  HUl. 


EAR’S  NOxXSEXSE  SONGS  (The  OWL  and  the 

I  PUSSY  CAT).  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

EAR’S  NONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  ROTANY 

and  AXiPHABETS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to.,  gilt  cloth, 

‘  6*. 

Ixmdnn :  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Charing  Cross. 


The  London  Series  of  French  Classics. 

TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  ALl*lloN^K  De  Lamartine.  The  French  Text,  with  English  Notes 
for  Studi'iito,  by  Cii.  CAteiAL,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2*.  6d. 

To  be  followed  by  Corneille’s  C/D  In  the  same  Series,  and  other 
Selections  from  the  best  French  Literature,  from  the  16th  Century  to  the 
Present  Time. 


The  GRADUATED  COURSE  of  TRANSLATION, 

from  ENGLISH  Into  FRENCH.  Edited  by  Professors  Ch.  Casual,  LL.D, 
and  Tiiboixikk  Karcher,  LL.B.  Part  1.  Junior  Couru,  with  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Ii^oms  and  Difficulties.  Small  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 


The  NEW  CODE  1875;  with  Notes,  Analysis, 

Appendix,  and  Index,  and  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Grants  for  Ihiblic  Elementary  location  (1839-74).  By  H.  J. 
UiBBs ;  and  by  J.  W.  Edw’ards.  Crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 


.  Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

"yjESSUS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  I»AMPIILET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


London:  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Printed  for  the  London ;  and  Published  bj 

EDWARD  DALI/JW,  at  184  Btrand,  London,  in  the  Oounty  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  December  11,  1875. 


